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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Phi Alpha Theta was born on March 14, 1921, at the University of 
Arkansas, and started on its way in the honorary fraternity field. Since 
then, it has expanded from coast to coast and has become nationally 
recognized. The most recent manifestation of this recognition was the 
admittance of Phi Alpha Theta into full membership in the Association 
of College Honor Societies, an enviable achievement. The founders 
certainly could not have anticipated the splendid growth and wide 
influence that the fraternity has achieved in this quarter century. 

In 1946, Phi Alpha Theta will mark the 25th anniversary of its 
founding. Extensive plans are being made for the proper celebration 
of this event. Each individual chapter is planning its own local celebra- 
tion and will sponsor several outstanding programs throughout the year. 

The first big anniversary event will be a regional meeting at Alpha 
chapter in March, 1946, when representatives from. Alpha, Eta, Iota, 
Lambda, Mu, Nu, Xi, Omicron, Pi, Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Alpha 
Lambda will gather for a two-day conference at Fayettville, Arkansas. 
At that time a plaque commemorating the founding of the fraternity 
will be presented to the University of Arkansas. 

Beta will be host to the second regional meeting during the latter 
part of April. Delegates from Beta, Zeta, Tau, Upsilon, Psi, Alpha 
Beta, and Alpha Kappa, and possibly those from central and eastern 
Pennsylvania, will gather in Pittsburgh. 

In the early fall, the third regional gathering will be held at Omega, 
Gettysburg College. Delegates from Kappa, Omega, Alpha Alpha, 
Alpha Gamma, Alpha Eta, and Alpha Theta will attend this meeting, 
and possibly those from western Pennsylvania will also be able to attend. 

Plans for a special event on the West coast are now being formulated. 

The most important of all the 25th anniversary events will be the 
fraternity’s convention, which will conclude the activities for the year. 
This meeting will be held in December, 1946, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Historical Association and will be our first 
national convention since 1941. 
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Early Mining Districts of Nevada’s 
Comstock 


MP 


AustTIn E. HUTCHESON 


O one gave any authority to the early western miners, 
either to stake out claims and extract precious metals 
from them, or to act co-operatively in organizing the 

miners’ districts which exercised very real governmental func- 
tions. The mining district, in the governmental sense, was 
the instrument for the only real government existing in a 
frontier mining camp.' It was quite typical of the American 
frontier in general in its reliance upon democratic action by 
the orderly-minded and potentially law-observing residents 
of a local area. It was typical of the mining frontier in par- 
ticular in the small area of the local unit, practically a mere 
municipality in extent, and of the rigor and severity of the 
penalties included in its rules and regulations for all wrong- 
doers or violators of the terms of the code as announced by 
the majority.” 

In Nevada, as in most western states, the mining dis- 
coveries and later operations were normally on the public 
domain, on infertile and rocky areas in the unsettled moun- 
tainous regions on which no homesteader or squatter had 
ever tried farming, the title to which resided with the federal 
government. The first federal mining code was not enacted 


1. The writer wishes to thank the University of Nevada Research Commit- 
tee for financial aid in completing the research for this paper; and the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, for courtesies. 

2. C. H. Shinn, Mining Camps (New York, 1885) , esp. p. 218 ff.; J. D. Hill, 
“The Early Mining Camp in American Life,” Pacific Historical Review, 
I, pp. 295-311; T. M. Marshall, “The Miners’ Laws of Colorado,” Amer- 
ican Historical Review xxv, p. 426; C. H. Lindley, American Law Relat- 
ing to Mines (3 vols., San Francisco, 1914) , 1, pp. 71-117. 
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into law until 1866—then largely through the initiative of a 
Comstock pioneer, Nevada’s outstanding lawyer in the fertile 
and lucrative field of early mining litigation, William M. 
Stewart. He was also a leader in Nevada's first territorial 
legislature of 1861, and one of her original United States 
senators at the granting of statehood in 1864.° 

It was the discovery of gold in California which brought 
about the creation and development of a distinctive Ameri- 
can mining law, at first based upon recognition of “miners’ 
common law’’ or customs by California state statutes and 
court decisions. Each such statute or decision usually con- 
tained clauses referring to federal powers and jurisdiction 
over mines on public lands, the ultimate nature of which 
could only be left for future congressional policy to reveal. 
The discovery of silver in Nevada in 1859 and the problems 
it created hastened the adoption of the federal mining law 
of 1866, revised by the law of 1872, which ultimately gave 
the mine locator freehold title without royalty payments, 
and gave federal statutory recognition to miners’ district 
customs and rules. Nevada’s Senator Stewart was largely 
the author of both of these laws. Earlier, in California, he 
had probably been the author of the first quartz lode mining 
district rules in that state. 

Stewart’s early California friend of Marysville days, 
Stephen J. Field, played a parallel part in the formation 
of western state and national mining law. As member of 
the 1851 California legislature, Field wrote the state statute 
which first recognized the rules and customs of the miners’ 
districts as mining common law. Stewart played a similar 


g- E.M. Mack, Nevada (Glendale, 1936), pp. 423-437; G. R. Brown (ed.), 
Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart (New York, 1908) , esp. pp. 
123-145; G. Yale, Legal Titles to Mining Claims (San Francisco, 1867), 
PP- 73-88, 350-382. 

4. C. B. Swisher, Stephen J. Field (Washington, 1930), pp. 55-7, 82-87, 
326n; Yale, op. cit., p. 88; H. J. Graham, “Justice Field and the Four- 
teenth Amendment,” 52 Yale Law Journal (1943), pp. 851-889. 
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part in writing the miners’ customs into Nevada law, as 
leader in the upper house of her first territorial legislature 
in 1861.5 

Field also played a major part in molding mining law 
by judicial interpretation, first as a member of California’s 
Supreme Court, with ex-governor Peter H. Burnett, David 
S. Terry, and others. This service was followed by longer 
tenure on the United States Supreme Court than any other 
justice, from appointment by Lincoln in 1863 to “pack” 
the court with a tenth justice of pro-Union tendencies, until 
1897. Not only did Nevada mining laws and customs, like 
California’s, serve as models for other western states, but 
Comstock lawsuits served as major test cases when appealed 
to the higher federal courts. Second only to Field in inter- 
preting mining law from the bench was Lorenzo Sawyer, 
federal Circuit Court judge for the tenth district including 
California and Nevada (in which Justice Field also annually 
served under the practice of that day) and long-time friend 
of both Field and Stewart. A ruling principle in the minds 
of these three western legal statesmen was that the self- 
adopted customs and rules of the miners’ districts should be 
accepted as a fundamental part of state and national law. 

The process by which a mining camp district government 
was formed was relatively simple. Omitting the flavor of 
religious piety, the method was much like that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers who drew up the Mayflower Compact for self- 
government at Plymouth, in absence of any other provision 
for government. Some natural leader, or a friendly group, 
took the initiative in calling a mass meeting of the miners 
within easy reach, usually by posting a written notice giving 
time and place. Those present at the meeting would then 
draw up rules and regulations as to the size and number 


5. Mack, Nevada, p. 425; Orion Clemens, compiler, Laws of Nevada Terri- 
tory . . . 1861 (San Francisco, 1862) , p. 16, sec. 40; p. 21, secs. 74, 77. 
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of the claims that might be held by each man, the manner 
of marking claims, water rights along the available stream 
or streams, and provision for registration of original claims 
as well as for the transfer of claims by sale or otherwise. If 
there were no effective state or territorial government oper- 
ating in: the area, as was the case in both California and 
Nevada in their first years, the district rules would include 
not only a civil code as to property in mining claims but 
also a skeleton criminal code embodying such penalties as 
forfeiture of claims, banishment, whipping, or death. There 
was a tendency toward sameness in the nature of the rules 
adopted: even for widely separated areas, such as California 
and Colorado, perhaps because miners drifted widely from 
strike to strike, and the physical and social conditions met 
in various districts were in general quite similar.® 

Among the Forty-niners were many former miners from 
mining areas in the East, Europe, and Latin America, who 
brought knowledge of mining customs in these older mining 
countries to California. California mining customs in turn 
were models for Nevada’s since most of the pioneer Com- 
stock miners came from California. Stewart, himself for a 
time a: placer miner, in 1852 was chairman of a committee 
which drew up the first code of rules for a quartz lode mining 
district in California, in Nevada county. Surface placer 
mining was relatively simple. Quartz vein or lode mining 
required rules which gave better protection for the larger 
amounts of capital needed for excavation and extraction. 

As in California, the first mining in Nevada was placer 


6. Ann Swope, Mining Camps (thesis, Univ. of Nevada, 1944), pp. 2-7; 
Yale, op. cit., pp. 58-89; J. Ross Brown, Mineral Resources (Washington, 
1867) , pp. 32, 235-247; C. H. Lindley, “Extralateral Rights in Secondary 
Veins,” California Law Review (1912-13), 1, p. 427; J. B. Clayberg, 
“Extralateral Rights to Quartz Veins Granted by the Act of Congress of 
May 10, 1872,” Calif. Law Rev., 1, p. 336; W. E. Colby, “The Extralateral 
Right: Should it be Abolished?” Calif. Law Rev. (1915-17), IV, pp. 361, 
437; V, pp- 18, 303. 
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mining for gold, with first discovery probably in 1849, but 
the Comstock silver lode was not discovered until mid-June 
of 1859, the ore being identified by assay as largely silver 
about July 1. Meanwhile, from about 1851 to 1859, a 
varying number of miners placered up Gold Canyon, which 
extends from the lode’s south end at Gold Hill down past 
Silver City and Johntown to Dayton at the Carson River. 
Here the Grosh brothers, better educated than most, either 
by assay or by knowing enough Spanish to converse with 
their Mexican laborer, Frank, first identified silver in the 
area about 1855. But their secret was largely lost with them 
in their tragic deaths in 1857, one from infection after strik- 
ing his foot with a pick, the other from frozen feet while 
crossing the Sierra in November.? 

In that same month of November, 1857, a notable group 
of mining prospectors, known as the Placerville Company, 
arrived at Gold Canyon to try their luck. William H. 
Dolman, the group’s leader, has left us a record of this group 
which has just come to light in his own detailed version. 
Earlier he was vaguely referred to as an authority by two 
main sources on the early Comstock.’ Included in the 
company were men later noted, such as “Big French John” 
Bishop, V. A. Houseworth, and John A. (“Kentuck’’) 
Osborn. Dolman took the lead in organizing the first quartz 
mining district in present Nevada—the first of any kind of 
which we have any record in what was then Utah Territory 
east of the Sierras—known as Columbia district, himself wrote 
7. E. Lord, Comstock Mining and Miners (Washington, 1883, U. S. Geologi- 

cal Survey, Iv), pp. 15-55; “Dan De Quille” (William Wright) , History 

of the Big Bonanza (Hartford, 1876) , p. 26 ff.; G. H. Smith, The History 
of the Comstock Lode, 1850-1920 (Reno, 1943), pp. 1-18. A reprinted 
edition of De Quille is soon to appear with an important introduction, 
based on Wright letters, by Oscar Lewis. 

8. J. Wells Kelly, Second Directory of Nevada (Virginia City, 1863), pp. 

4, 16, 33, 40, 153; Lord, Comstock Mining, pp. 33-34. Dolman is also 


mentioned in several other Nevada directories of the 1860’s and 1870's, 
and in M. Angel, History of Nevada (Oakland, 1881) , p. 255. 
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the rules adopted, and kept its district record book of claim 
locations when elected first and only recorder.® 

The Columbia district included the entire Comstock 
area, but the Pioneer and the other small quartz lodes 
recorded were all within half a mile of Devil’s Gate in lower 
Gold Canyon, except the single recording of “Old Virginia” 
Finney’s claim on the Virginia lode croppings at Virginia 
City above the Ophir—a claim later the instrument for a 
“nuisance” lawsuit against the major Comstock mines, but 
never of value as a mine.’° This was the last claim recorded 
in the Columbia book and the only one in the definite 
vicinity of the main Comstock lode. When Dolman tempo- 
rarily left Nevada from 1858 to 1860 he left the book with 
Utah Judge John Childs at Genoa. In 1859, several men 
rode post-haste to Genoa to get it from Childs, who evi- 
dently pretended not to be able to find it, and a new Gold 
Hill district was therefore organized. 

Dolman regained possession of the Columbia record book 
upon his return to Gold Hill in 1860, and made several 
certified copies. One of these was given to the Virginia City 
district recorder to be added to his records, but there is today 
no evidence at the present county recorder’s office of what 
became of it, although it may well have been a major exhibit 
for the early lawsuit. Dolman’s own copy was loaned to 
a friend and reported burned in the great fire of 1875. 
Dolman also states that his company built the first arrastra 
and did the first quartz mining east of the Sierras (except 
for the Grosh small-scale tests) and believes that they 
smelted the first silver bullion produced in the United States 
—unless early Spanish Arizona can claim that credit. 


9g. “Dolman Memoir”; this account by a pioneer, a notable document, has 
just come to light and is now being edited by the present writer, with 
hope of early publication. It is an important addition to our knowledge 
of the Comstock’s discovery. 

10. De Quille, Big Bonanza, pp. 53-54. 
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On June 10, 1859, Penrod and Company, later called 
Comstock and Company, according to federal Judge Sawyer, 
discovered the Comstock lode at the Ophir." The real dis- 
coverers, of course, were Peter O'Riley and Patrick McLaugh- 
lin, while Comstock merely did the loud talking which fixed 
his name to the lode. Before that time a number of claims 
had been taken up in the vicinity as square locations, for 
placer work. A day later, on June 11, 1859—the Ophir strike 
seemingly having been kept secret in the meantime—a set 
of mining laws was adopted by the miners of the Gold Hill 
district, which then included also the Virginia City area 
and the whole Comstock lode. It in fact extended from 
“the meridian of John Town to Steamboat Valley,” the 
latter supposedly named by Mark Twain because its steam 
reminded him of a Mississippi steamboat. 

What seems to be a contemporary newspaper account of 
this June eleventh meeting still exists, headed “Miners’ 
Meeting at Gold Hill,” and now found in the oldest surviving 
book of Comstock mining records, Gold Hill Book A. This 
is the same book described by De Quille as kept by recorder 
V. A. Houseworth, the “village blacksmith,” on a shelf 
behind the bar in a saloon, when not in use by genial miners 
to hit each other over the head. Here it could easily be 
reached by miners wishing to move the location of their 
claims up or down the lode, following changing fortunes in 
the mines, and its pages show many such changes, mutila- 
tions, and stains from what may well be the “tarantula juice” 
whisky characteristic of the area.?? 

Appointed secretary of the Gold Hill meeting was Dol- 
man’s partner, Houseworth, with A. G. Hammack, who also 


later was a leader in the 1859 convention at Genoa, as chair- 

11. 14 Federal Cases, Circuit and District, case 7827, pp. 615-639, Kinney v. 
Consolidated Virginia. 

12. De Quille, Big Bonanza, pp. 61-63; Lord, Comstock Mining, p. 53. 
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man. The meeting opened with a brief speech by Judge 
Crane, reporting on his labors as delegate to Congress seeking 
separation from Utah.* Beginning with a resolution 
expressing thanks to Crane, all decisions were unanimous. 
Resolutions were thus passed unanimously to endorse the 
June sixth meeting at Carson City, which called a settlers’ 
constitutional convention; and one that the chair appoint 
five delegates to meet at Carson City on June twentieth “to 
appoint delegates of this district to be elected by the people, 
to the convention to be held at Genoa, Carson Valley, on the 
eighteenth of July, ensuing to consider the public good.” 
Appointed as such delegates by the chair were V. A. House- 
worth, J. A. (“Kentuck’’) Osborn, James F. Rogers, L. S. 
Bowers, and Captain A. A. Parker. The “rules and regula- 
tions” for Gold Hill district were then adopted by the same 
vote, beginning with a preamble which, in the tradition of 
the Mayflower Compact, cites as reason for action their 
isolated position, far from all legal tribunals, which “renders 
it necessary that we organize in body politic for our mutual 
protection,” and “do hereby agree to adopt the following 
rules and laws for our government.” 

First are listed four “articles.” These provide for election 
of justice of peace, constable, and district recorder, for term 
of six months. Duty of the justice included issuing of all 
legal papers such as subpoenas, summonses, warrants and 
attachments, and to give judgment in all civil and criminal 
cases, such judgment to be based on the evidence and on 
decision of jury. Constable’s duties were to serve court 
papers, hold prisoners in custody, maintain the peace, and 
carry out court penalties. Duty of the recorder was to keep 


a record book of all mining claims located or purchased, 

1g. Newspaper clipping in Gold Hill Records, Book A, original. There is 
a later copy of Book A. Both are at Storey County Recorder’s Office, in 
the county court house at Virginia City, Nevada. 
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with dates of such, number of feet, and where situated, and 
also to issue certificates for all recordings. 

Then follow twenty “sections,” the first six dealing with 
crimes and punishments, the rest with mining claim rules. 
Death by hanging was the penalty for willful murder; 
whatever penalty the jury may determine, for willful 
maiming; “stripes’’ (whipping) or banishment, for robbery 
or theft, at jury’s option; for “‘assault and battery, or exhibit- 
ing deadly weapons in a threatening manner,” fine or ban- 
ishment. ‘‘No banking games, under any consideration, 
shall be allowed,” with banishment as penalty.® Fees to 
justice and constable were to be the same as in “California 


Statutes, so far as applicable.” 


Evidence of record of claims gave preferred title against 
claims unrecorded, and no person might locate more than 
one claim on the same vein, hill, or ravine, unless pur- 
chased. Claims were to be defined by a stake at each end, 
marked with number of members in the company, and 
number of feet owned. Claims must be worked, or renewed 
in sixty days, with size limited to 200 feet square, or 50 feet 
front for “hill claims.” The recorder’s fee was twenty-five 
cents per person, for each individual or company member. 
No Chinaman might hold a claim in the district. 

Quartz claims could not exceed 300 feet in length, 
including ‘‘depths” [dips] and spurs, with an extra claim 
allowed each discoverer of a quartz vein. Holders of quartz 
claims must do work to amount of $15 per share, within 
ninety days from time of locating, but then may hold same 
for eighteen months “as actual property.” All quartz claims 
must be recorded within thirty days from time of locating, 


. 14. Ibid.; also compare Hill, loc. cit., 1, p. 295; Lord, Comstock Mining, pp. 


42-44; De Quille, Big Bonanza, p. 70; Angel, Nevada, p. 62. 

15. See De Quille, op. cit., p. 30, for gambling at lower Gold Canyon. Com- 
pare puritanism at Dame Shirley's Rich Bar, in F. Walker, San Francisco’s 
Literary Frontier (New York, 1939) . Pp. 33- 
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while “all mining claims” [placer?] must be recorded within 
ten days. These rules and regulations were to be signed 
by all citizens of the district and all who might locate there- 
after, and be published in the Territorial Enterprise in Car- 
son Valley—from which, by the type and paper used, this 
clipping in Book A undoubtedly comes. Osborn, after 
whose nickname the Kentuck mine was named, was elected 
justice of the peace; Rogers, constable; and Houseworth, 
recorder. 

On September 14, 1859, a meeting of miners at Virginia 
City adopted new mining laws for a Virginia district, com- 
prising the north end of the lode. Since June eleventh, 
the value of silver ore had been made known by the assay 
in California, the Washoe rush had begun, and chief interest 
was now in quartz lode claims. Accordingly, the Virginia 
rules differ in many respects from those of Gold Hill earlier. 
Length of quartz claims was reduced from 300 to 200 feet 
on the lead; claims must be designated by stakes and notices 
at each corner, “known by a name and in sections,” and 
recorded within ten days. Claims must be worked to amount 
of $10, or three days’ work per month, or total of $40 worth 
of work done at any time after locating would secure claim 
for six months. Virginia claims recorded in the Gold Hill 
book must be recorded in Virginia record book within thirty 
days, done free of charge upon presenting certificate from 
the Gold Hill recorder. Surface and hill claims were to be 
100 feet square, ravine and gulch claims 100 feet in length 
with width from bank to bank, with stake and notice placed 
at each end. Such claims must be recorded within ten days, 
and worked within ten days after sufficient water was avail- 
able. All claims not worked according to district laws were 
forfeited and subject to re-location. A recorder was elected 
for term of one year, with fee of fifty cents for each claim 
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recorded. The district laws were to be posted in two places, 
kept by the recorder in a book at all times available for 
inspection by the miners, and published in the Territorial 
Enterprise for one month. W. C. Campbell, chairman of 
the meeting, was chosen recorder.’ 

Of the major test cases in the higher federal courts 
dealing with mining district customs, the earliest was a 
Nevada Comstock case, Sparrow v. Strong, decided by the 
supreme court in 1865.'7 In his opinion for the majority, 
Chief Justice Chase held that large legislative powers were 
conferred on the territorial legislature of Nevada by the act 
of congress organizing the territory, and mining district rules 
and customs were recognized as valid and binding by act of 
the first Nevada territorial legislature in 1861. Under this 
territorial legislation, without interference by the national 
government and with its implied sanction, vast mining 
interests had grown up, employing millions of capital, which 
should not be disturbed. This opinion upheld the Nevada 
supreme court decision of March 16, 1863, on appeal from 
a Storey county district court judgment of March 22, 1862, 
that under Nevada law posting of notice of location was 
in accord with the usage and customs of miners. 

Immediately after the discovery of the lode at the Ophir 
by Comstock and Company, claims were located for a long 
distance north and south, claimants taking the south Ophir 
stake as the point of departure for their measurements along 
the lode.'®* Doubtless a majority of those who before had 
square claim locations, now re-located their claims as quartz 
lode mines under the Gold Hill rules of June eleventh. Some 
others continued to work lode segments within the bounds 


16. Federal Cases, Circuit and District, vol. xiv, p. 615. 

17. Fed. Cases, xiv, p. 615; chart at p. 618. 

18. Ibid., p. 615. Webb signed with “X—his mark.” One Joseph Webb, who 
may not be the same, wrote by hand the Gold Canyon Switch “news- 
paper”; “Dolman Memoir”, p. 5; De Quille, op. cit., p. 29. 
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of their old claim locations. Among these prior claimants 
one, Joseph Webb, had a claim of 50 feet front by 400 feet 
deep, lying between John Bishop’s Central No. 2 and the 
White and Murphy. By whom or how originally located 
does not appear, but Webb’s claim was recognized by the 
other miners. On September 16, 1859, Webb sold a half 
interest in his claim, later known as the Kinney (or Kinney, 
Freeman) mine, to George W. Kinney for $200, with title 
warranted against all claims except that of the United States 
government. ‘Two days later Webb sold his remaining half 
interest to H. Jacobs and Weil, who subsequently conveyed 
it to the Consolidated Virginia through Judge Heydenfeldt, 
as did Kinney. Kinney seems to have done no development 
work on his mine after 1865, when he left the area, and 
very little before, although some of his company did. 
Although Kinney willingly sold in 1872, in 1874 after the 
“big bonanza” was found, he discovered ‘‘missing shares” 
and pivoted his strip claim diagonally on a base stake so as 
exactly to bisect the bonanza in a suit against Flood, Mackay, 
Fair, and the Consolidated Virginia. Judge Sawyer rejected 
the suit, with costs.!® 

A similar nuisance suit was directed against the Ophir 
and other early mines on the north ‘lode soon after the 
discovery, based upon the so-called Virginia lead outcrop- 
pings just uphill from the Comstock. This case was based 
upon a location by Finney made in early 1858—actually 
located for Finney by Dolman and recorded in his record 
book for the 1858 Columbia district.2° De Quille tells how 
the later claimants induced Finney to find his location notice 
for them, needed as essential evidence in their suit, by locking 
him up overnight in a mine tunnel until fully sober. The 
Virginia lode, however, never proved to have ores of value 


19. Kinney v. Con. Va., in Fed. Cases, xiv, pp. 615-616. 
20. “Dolman Memoir”; also De Quille, op. cit., pp. 53-54- 
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and the only profits from it went to the lawyers rather than 
to the ingenious claimants. 

In a final ruling decision for the supreme court in 
Jennison v. Kirk, of 1879, Justice Field gave the majority 
opinion that discovery, followed by appropriation, is the 
foundation of possessor’s title to mines, and development by 
working is the condition of its retention. Posting of notice 
and development work were required, but notice of location 
need not contain a detailed description of the claim. The 
court further held that from 1848 to 1866 the regulations 
and customs of miners, as enforced by courts and sanctioned 
by California state legislation, constituted the law governing 
property in mines and in water. Mineral locations on public 
lands made prior to the passage of any mineral laws by 
congress are governed by local customs. Field cited with 
approval Senator Stewart's speech in the senate in 1866 in 
support of the mining law, where Stewart held that judicial 
decisions had molded these miners’ rules and customs into 
“a comprehensive system of common law.” ?? 

Thus we may conclude that while Nevada played a part 
secondary to that of California in development of mining 
law, she nonetheless played a highly important role. Cali- 
fornians transplanted to Nevada brought with them the 
customs of California mining districts as to both placer and 
lode mining. The earliest Nevada district rules, those of 
Dolman, seem to have disappeared, but the rules for the 
second and third Nevada districts, at Gold Hill and Virginia 
City, have survived, and show the shift in importance from 
placer to vein mining claims after the Comstock Lode 
discovery. Stewart played a prominent part in writing the 


21. 98 U. S. 453-462, 25 Law 240, 245; for this and other decisions of Field 
bearing on Nevada and mining, see Some Opinions and Papers of S. J. 
Field (6 vols., bound pamphlets, Huntington Library) , 1, no. 24, 25; vol. 
5, nos. 6, 7 and app. 8-11; vol. 6, no. 4. Stewart’s speech of 1866 is in 
Cong. Globe, 1st sess., 39th Cong., Pt. 1v, 3225-8. 
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state law regarding lode claims for both California and 
Nevada, and an even more important part in writing recogni- 
tion of the miners’ district rules into the federal statutes, 
of 1866 and 1872, which allowed ownership in fee of claims 
without payment of royalty to the federal government. 
Federal justices such as Field and Sawyer used Nevada 
mining cases in part in broadening mining law by judicial 
interpretation. 
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Genesis of the Shantung War Zone, 
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APAN entered the war, in 1914, of her own volition;' and 
the Allies could have gotten along without her aid? 
Great Britain had more troops in the Far East than had 

Germany; and Russia had a garrison of 80,000 men at 
Vladivostok. Britain, France, and Russia had sufficient naval 
strength in the Pacific to out-match the Germans.’ But, to 
Japan, this was an unprecedented opportunity;* and she 
was seeking a chance to coédperate with Britain against 
Germany in China,® in the meantime promising carefully 
to respect all neutral interests.* 

Japan sent her ultimatum to Germany on August 15; 
and, on August 23, made a formal declaration of war—in 
which she failed to assert that Germany had committed any 
breach of the peace.” 

Observers reported that the Germans had developed no 
war policy in the Far East;* that they had made no attack 
or threat of attack on British, French, or Russian possessions 
in Eastern Asia;® and that they had left undisturbed all 
Japanese territories.’° 
1. Charles Roger Hicks, Japan’s Entry into the War, 1914 (Reno, 1944) , p. 7- 


2. Winston S. Churchill, The World Crisis (New York, 1924). p. $15. 


3. S. K. Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics in the Far East (New York, 1919) , 
p- 286. 


Hicks, /bid. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914 Supplement (Washington) , 
p- 169 MacMurray to Bryan. 

Ibid., p. 171. Guthrie to Bryan. 

J. V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements With and Concerning 
China (New York, 1921), p. 1153. 

A. M. Young, Japan in Recent Times (New York, 1929) , p. 73. 

Gilbert Reid, China, Captive or Free (New York, 1921), p. 40. 

The National Review (Shanghai) , Aug. 22, 1914, pp. 68-69. 
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Although the British at one time requested Japan to enter 
the war on a limited basis,!! upon further consideration they 
rescinded this request, realizing that Japan’s participation 
might result in undesirable consequences; and, when the 
British saw that Japan was bent on fighting in Shantung 
province, a British force was prepared to assist her.’* Britain's 
insistence on taking part in the Tsingtau campaign was 
apparently offensive to Japan;'* and the British troops were 
kept by the Japanese in a very subordinate position.’® 

Germany did not seek war with Japan,’® and was willing 
to engage not to attack British colonies, warships, or com- 
merce in the Far East; but Japan proceeded to take the war 
into Chinese territory..7 On August 13, the Japanese lega- 
tion at Peking presented a memorial to the Chinese 
government, objecting to Chinese attempts to exclude the 
war from the Far East."* 

The German representative at Peking discussed with 
the Chinese Foreign Office the possibility of returning 
Kiaochow directly to China; but the Chinese government 
was pointedly warned by Japan that no such action would 
be permitted;’® and, as indicated, Japan declared war on 
Germany, August 23. 

11. Hicks, op. cit., p. 3. 
12. Ibid., p. 5; P. S. Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China (New York, 

1922), p. 123. 
1g. E.T. Williams, A Short History of China (New York, 1928) , pp. 487-488; 

Young, pp. 73, 75: 

14. The Japan Chronicle (Kobe), January 19, 1917. Editorial. 
15. Reinsch, p. 124; H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern Inter- 

national Relations (Boston and New York, 1931), p. 576. 

16. Foreign Relations, p. 169. Gerard to Bryan. 
17. Ibid.; Williams, p. 486; James Brown Scott, Diplomatic Documents 

Relating to the Outbreak of the European War (New York, 1916) , p. 814. 
18. Williams, p. 487; Tchen Hoshien, Les Relations Diplomatiques (Paris, 

1921), pp. 151-152, 154. 

19. Foreign Relations, p. 172, MacMurray to Bryan; Reinsch, p. 123; A. M. 

Pooley, Japan’s Foreign Policies (New York, 1920), p. 143; Putnam 

Weale, Fight for the Republic (New York, 1917), p. 309; Far Eastern 


Review, (Shanghai) , Aug. 1914, p. 100; The Japan Chronicle, Apr. 24, 
1919, p. 626. 
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The blockade of Kiaochow was announced by Vice- 
Admiral Kato Sadakichi on August 27. A British contin- 
gent, under General Barnardiston, was on hand.” 

For some time Japan had been seeking to challenge 
Germany's trade supremacy in northern and western Shan- 
tung by developing and controlling the port of Lungkow, 
located on the northern coast of the province. China had 
opened this port to international trade in December, 1913, 
at Japan’s behest. Japan selected Lungkow as a point of 
disembarcation for her army, in 1914, and as a strategic 
base in her campaign against Tsingtau.”* Here, in neutral 
territory, she landed a large number of troops; and thence 
they pressed towards Kiaochow from the rear. Japan did 
not secure China’s permission for this landing of troops;* 
and China protested, before the movement of troops began.* 

China asserted that the forces of nations, which pro- 
tested friendship for China, should not settle their quarrels 
on Chinese soil; and notified the belligerents to confine 
their operations to the area directly involved,™ a notification 
to which not the least heed was paid.* 

Not only did the Japanese land at Lungkow, about 100 
miles from the nearest point in the leased territory, in a 
purely Chinese area;** but they also landed at various other 
points on the Shantung coast, and marched by devious and 
roundabout routes, apparently to cover as much ground as 


20. Young, pp. 78, 75; Morse and MacNair, p. 575. 

21. Far Eastern Review, Nov. 1914, p. 169; The National Review, Nov. 14, 
1914, p. 280. 

22. Hornbeck, p. 290. 

23. MacMurray, p. 1368. Sun Pao-chi to German Chargé d’Affaires. 

24. Ibid., p. 1367. The Wai Chiao Pu to the several legations at Peking. 

25. Young, p. 73; Hoshien, p. 159. 

26. Williams, p. 488; A. S. and S. W. Hershey, Modern Japan (Indianapolis, 
1919), p. 301; Pooley, p. 148; G. Zay Wood, The Shantung Question 
(New York, 1922, p. 50. See map in MacMurray, p. 114. 
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possible,?" acting as if they were in enemy country.?* China 
proclaimed her neutrality; and Japan violated it.”® 

It would be difficult to present this invasion of neutral 
territory in Shantung province in a light favorable to Japan, 
and to justify this violation of Chinese neutrality. 

It has been said that, at Tsingtau, the Germans had 
established a naval base, well protected by a double line of 
forts—and that to attempt the landing of troops within the 
leased zone would have been suicidal;*° for the Germans 
enjoyed the advantage of position, being entrenched on 
slopes 1,000 feet high, up which the besiegers would have 
to charge.*! But the German guns were mostly old, and no 
match for modern arms;*? and there were only 8,000 Ger- 
mans, of whom no more than 3,000 were real soldiers,** to 
face the attack by 21,225 soldiers—composed of 20,000 
Japanese, 925 British, and 300 Sikh.** Actually, the problem 
never at any time presented serious difficulties to the Japan- 


27. The Japan Chronicle, weekly ed., May 8, 1919, p. 681; Hornbeck, p. 291. 

28. Hoshien, p. 159. 

29. MacMurray, p. 1154, Sun Pao-chi to Japanese minister at Peking; /bid., 
p. 1155, same to same; Jbid., Hioki Eki to Sun Pao-chi; Williams, p. 488; 
Wood, p. 48; J. Jones, Fall of Tsingtau (Boston and New York, 1915), 
p: 46; Hoshien, p. 158. “A seventy-five-mile military railway [from 
Lungkow] to Weihsien on the Shantung railway was constructed [by the 
Japanese] as were telegraph lines, and Chinese customs and post offices 
were taken over. 3 are troops were billeted upon the Chinese, and 
army supplies of all kinds were seized. .. . The people in the territory 
through which they passed were treated with great harshness and cruelty, 
in some cases being put to death. . . . German mines were taken over.” 
Morse and MacNair, pp. 574-575- 

go. P. J. Treat, The Far East (New York, 1935), p. 441. But the British 
landed their troops at Laoshan, within the lease-hold, and thus avoided 
violation of Chinese rights. Morse and MacNair, pp. 575-576; Williams, 
p- 488; Hershey, p. 301; Pooley, p. 148; Wood, p. 50. 

31. Hornbeck, pp. 285-286; Jones, pp. g2-103. “Tsingtao was not strongly 
fortified.” Williams, p. 489. 

32. Morse and MacNair, p. 577; Jones, p. 103. 

33. Hornbeck, /bid.; Jones, Ibid.; Young, p. 74. 

34. P. J. Treat, Japan and the United States (Boston and New York, 1921), 
p- 207. Nine hundred ten British and 450 Sikh. Later, and about two 
weeks before the general attack on Tsingtau, an additional 15,000 
Japanese troops were landed at Laoshan. Morse and MacNair, p. 576. 
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ese;*> though they lost in killed and wounded 1,968 men,** 
a sufficiently heavy loss—considering the unlimited time and 
resources available to them.*" 

It has been noted that, “in 1914 Japan notified China of 
her plans against Tsingtao as early as August 2oth, and the 
day after the Japanese landed at Lungkow, from which they 
might march overland against Tsingtao, the Chinese pro- 
claimed a war zone, on September grd.’’** It has also been 
asserted that, “unlike the Germans, who smashed their 
way through Belgium in spite of heroic resistance, the 
Japanese advanced across Shantung with the permission of 
China.’’*® 

To be sure, on September 3, 1914, China announced an 
area of qualified neutrality “at such points within Lungkow, 
Laichow, and the neighborhood of Kiaochow Bay adjoining 
thereto as are absolutely necessary for the passage and use 
of belligerent troops,” referring to the Japanese.*° But China 
did not proclaim the so-called war zone until the day after 
the Japanese troops landed at Lungkow, which was within 
purely Chinese territory. Consequently—and this is the 
point—Japan violated Chinese neutrality by landing her 
troops at Lungkow;*! and it was only after this violation that 
China delimited the war zone in which China could “not 


hold itself responsible for the obligations of strict neu- 
trality.”*? 


35- Williams, p. 489; Young, p. 73. 

36. Morse and MacNair, p. 577. 

$7. Young, p. 74. 

38. Treat, The Far East, p. 441. 

39. Ibid. China was helpless. Morse and MacNair, p. 576. 

40. MacMurray, p. 1367. The Wai Chiao Pu to the several legations at 
Peking. 

41. Ibid. German Chargé d’Affaires to Chinese government. 

42. Ibid. “Within this war zone, our Government will not be wholly 
responsible as a neutral state; while in all other places within our terri- 


tory, the Law of Neutrality which has already been promulgated shall 
remain in full force.” Jbid., p. 1154. 
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Furthermore, the Chinese government had declared its 
neutrality by a presidential mandate of August 6,** fourteen 
days before Japan notified China of her plans against Tsing- 
tao, and twenty-seven days before the Japanese violated 
Chinese neutrality by landing troops at Lungkow. In this 
proclamation of neutrality, of August 6, China stipulated 
that no act of war was to be committed within Chinese terri- 
tory, nor were belligerent troops, munitions, or supplies to be 
allowed to cross Chinese territory.“* This declaration of 
neutrality was communicated to the legations of all the 
powers represented at Peking, on August 7.%° Thus Japan 
was well aware of China’s stand. 

As to the misleading implication that China voluntarily 
permitted Japanese troops to march across Shantung, the 
Chinese Minister of Foregin Affairs said that, from the very 
inception of the plan to attack Tsingtau, his government 
persistently negotiated with Japan and demanded that Japan- 
ese troops should not cross Chinese territory. He said that 
the landing of Japanese troops at Lungkow compelled China 
to indicate a special zone for war purposes; and that the 
Chinese government was forced to adopt this course after 
having exhausted all and every means within its power to 
prevent otherwise a breach of its neutrality.* 

As a result of the application of Japanese military force, 
at a time and place which constituted unquestioned viola- 
tion of Chinese neutrality, China did, then, in a qualified 
manner, and under duress, grant permission for the passage 
of Japanese troops across Shantung; but China never in any 
way consented to Japan’s invasion of the entire province. 
43- MacMurray, p. 1365. 

44. Ibid. 


45. Ibid., pp. 1366-1367. 
46. Ibid., p. 1368. Sun Pao-chi to German Chargé d’Affaires. 
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Such invasion was a part of Japan’s deliberately effectuated 
policy.* 

The Chinese delegation to the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence drew attention to the circumstances connected with the 
war zone, charging the Japanese with having over-run the 
entire province of Shantung and subjecting the populace to 
sufferings and hardships. Whereupon the Japanese delegates, 
in characteristic attitude, maintained that Japan had 
harbored no hostile intent against China; and that she 
scrupulously had observed the principles of international 
law, while conducting her operations.** 

47. Wood, p. 51. See also, Far Eastern Review, Feb. 1915, p. 335. The 

Japanese ignored the limits of the war zone. Morse and MacNair, p. 576. 


48. China Year Book (Tientsin, 1921-1922) , pp. 660-663; Patrick Gallagher, 
America’s Aims and Asia’s Aspirations (New York, 1920) , pp. 291-295. 
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HE general staff forms an essential part of the modern 
| army organization, yet its origin and early develop- 
ment are cloaked in a darkness that military historians 
have not as yet completely penetrated. There are, therefore, 
a great number of writers at variance in their views. One 
writer states, for instance, that France was the first country 
to have a general staff and that this group was activated in 
1766 as a body of officers “employés a la reconnaissance du 
pays” under the direction of Lieutenant General Pierre 
Bourcet.! Another contends that the French general staff 
dates from 1790 when it was established by an act of the 
National Assembly.? Still another insists that the French 
general staff formed the pattern for the Prussian general staff 
which was first organized by Frederick II. It is also claimed 
that the “Prussian staff was not only the first but the most 
successful.’’ 

There is little wonder, however, that so much confusion 
exists, for, as one writer points out, “Synthetic treatment 
or comparative study becomes almost hopelessly difficult 
because the history of very few capital staffs has been worked 
out in such a fashion as to furnish even a partial basis for 


1. D. D. Irvine, “The Origin of the Capital Staffs,” in the Journal of 
Modern History, vol. x, (1938), page 166. Quoted from Léon Henet, 
Régards en arriére; études d’ histoire militaire sur le xvue siécle; L’état- 
major (Paris, 1911), pages 23-41. 

2. Bronsart von Schellendorff, The Duties of the General Staff (London: 
Harrison and Sons, 1907) , page 99. 

3. This claim was made by the Belgian, Captain Baron Lahure. Quoted 
in ibid., page 99, who maintains that the statement is incorrect. 

4. Robert G. Albion, Introduction to Military History (New York: D. 
pr a a Co., 1929), page 136. (Quoted with the permission 
of the publisher.) 
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integration. ... The history of such institutions is cer- 
tainly as intricate as the history of parliamentary institutions, 
on which cohorts of historians and political scientists have 
labored for several generations.”® 

Much of this confusion concerning the origin of the 
general staff may be traced to the fact that there are a “‘variety 
of meanings not consonant with the popular conception of 
what is meant by the term.”® In most countries, including 
the United States, all the heads of the different administra- 
tive departments and special arms, both at the War Depart- 
ment and in the military geographical departments, were 
known, until recently, as general staff officers. In fact, until 
1903 the general staff of the United States Army was simply 
a list of generals. Yet none of these officers came within the 
category of a general staff as understood by the Germans.’ 
Clausewitz defined the general staff as a group of officers, 
without command functions, “intended to convert the ideas 
of the general commanding into orders, not only conveying 
the former to the troops, but also working out all matters 
of detail, thus relieving the general from a great amount of 
detail.”"* ‘Thus in Germany at least the term was exclusively 
and distinctly applied to a body of officers to whom was 
confided such work as was directly connected with designing 
and executing military operations.® During times of peace 
the duties of this body consisted, to a large extent, of bureau 
work which included the preparation of maps, the drafting 
of schemes for organization and concentration of troops, the 
formation of plans for the national defense, and the study 


Irvine, op. cit., page 179. See footnote 12 for an explanation of “capital 
staff.” 

Ibid., page 161. 

Major Theodore Schwan, Report on the Organization of the German 
Army (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1902) , page 65. 

Carl von Clausewitz, Tr. by J. J. Graham, On War (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1918) , Vol. 11, page 356. 

Schwan, op. cit., page 66. 
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of military science in order to keep pace with modern 
progress.?° 

Perhaps the duties and functions of the general staff may 
be better understood by quoting from the Congressional 
Act of February 14, 1903, which first established the War 
Department General Staff of the United States Army:™ 


The duties of the War Department General Staff shall be to prepare 
plans for national defense and the use of military forces for that pur- 
pose, both separately and in conjunction with the naval forces, and for 
mobilization of the manhood of the nation and its material resources 


in an emergency, to investigate and report on all questions affecting the 
efficiency of the Army of the United States, its state of preparation for 


military operations; and to render professional aid to the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff. 


In further explanation it should be pointed out that 
there are two types or kinds of general staff, those which in 
the United States are called the War Department General 
Staff and the general staff with troops and in Germany are 
called the grosser generalstab’ and the truppengeneralstab. 

In searching for the origin of the general staff it is very 
unlikely that ancient armies had anything similar to this 
modern institution. At least there is no evidence that such 
an institution existed. However, in the Egyptian army 
“scribes” were attached not only to bodies of troops but also 
to headquarters, and their duties were not merely those of 
a clerk but extended to supply, transportation, and ‘‘very 
likely to a well-organized intelligence service.’”4* Likewise 
there is no evidence of the existence of a general staff or even 


10. William G. H. Carter, The American Army (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1915), page 212. 

11. 10 United States Code, Annotated, page 34. 

12. Irvine adopted for the grosser generalstab type the term “Capital Staff,” 
from the Slovanic term Glavnyi Shtab indicating “both headship over 
the army as a staff of general control and position at, or appurtenance to, 
the seat of government.” See Irvine, op. cit., page 165. 

1g. Oliver Lyman Spaulding et al, Warfare: A Study of Military Methods 
From the Earliest Times (Washington: The Infantry Journal, 1937) , 
page 18. 
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of an Imperial War Department but inasmuch as the Roman 
Empire never had fewer than 300,000 men under arms ‘sta- 
tioned all around the Mediterranean basin, it is difficult to 
believe that such a force could have been directed intelli- 
gently without some kind of central agency." 

Nevertheless, Vegetius, whose study was based on the 
Roman legion of the later Empire and who was the canonical 
authority on the art of war during the Middle Ages, made 
no mention of such an agency. Nor is there any evidence of 
the existence of a general staff during the Middle Ages. But 
then one would hardly expect to find such an organized body 
of military experts at a time when there were no standing 
armies but only feudal levies. It is true, of course, that 
Roman military methods had a direct and important influ- 
ence upon modern development. The Roman legion served 
as the pattern for the military reforms of the 16th century, 
and Maurice of Nassau created the regiment after a study of 
Roman military technique."® But, as one writer expresses 
it, “The development of military science stops with the 
decline of Rome and starts again with the Renais- 
amce,...* 

Thus it would seem that the general staff is a modern 
invention. Moreover, it is very likely that its seed was 
planted without conscious effort and that its growth was a 
matter of necessity. During the 16th and 17th centuries 
there was a steady increase in the size of European armies.!* 
At the same time, military organization came to be regular- 
ized, especially during the Thirty Years’ War, and tactics, 
due to new weapons and large armies, underwent a change 


14. Ibid., page 215. 

15. Felix Gilbert, “Machiavelli: The Rennaissance of the Art of War,” in 
Edward Mead Earle, ed., Makers of Modern Strategy; Military Thought 

from Machiavelli to Hitler (Princeton: University Press, 1944) , page 20. 

16. Gordon A. Craig, “Delbriick: The Military Historian,” in ibid., page 270. 

17. Henry Guerlac, “Vauban: The Impact of Science on War,” in ibid., 
page 26. 
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that was revolutionary. Tactics in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies demanded that the enemy’s lines of communication 
be disrupted and territory captured with as little fighting as 
possible. Beginning with the French Revolution and a 
national or peoples’ army, the chief idea was the searching 
out of the enemy and destroying him.* With these innno- 
vations one man could hardly look after the multitude of 
details involved in large-scale operations, nor could he main- 
tain adequate contact with the various subordinate units 
in a large command.” 

The first of the great modern armies was that of Sweden. 
To Gustavus Adolphus goes the credit for introducing into 
modern war the true tactics of cavalry and its coérdination 
with the infantry” and for providing for the use of improved 
armament by improved organization and tactics.24_ Yet the 
Swedish archives reveal no proof that the Swedish army of 
the 17th century had anything like a general staff. How- 
ever, Bronsart von Schellendorff* states positively that there 
were traces of a general staff, that is, of certain officers 
permanently employed, apart from regimental duties, in 
the Brandenburg army under the Great Elector and that this 
system was copied from the Swedish army which was looked 
upon as a model. If this is true, and there appears to be 
no reason to question von Schellendorff’s conclusion, it 
seems perfectly safe to assume that by 1665 the Prussian 
army had the beginnings of a general staff. 

The different stages in the development of the German 
or Prussian general staff, especially its position as regards 
the commander-in-chief, the higher military authorities, and 
18. Irvine, op. cit., page 175. 

19. Albion, op. cit., page 135. 
20. B. H. Liddel Hart, The Remaking of Modern Armies (London: John 

Murry, 1927) , page 48. 


21. Spaulding et al, op. cit., page 478. 
22. Op. cit., page 10. 
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the army, furnish a scale of comparison with the develop- 
ment of the general staff of the other great armies. Indeed, 
the German Army, as Washington stated, has been our “first 
military school,’’ and ever since the days of von Steuben at 
Valley Forge, American military leaders have closely watched 
German military thought and development and have 
often adopted German military organization and tactical 
methods. Furthermore, the Prussian staff served as a model 
for most of the modern general staffs, including that of 
the United States.* For these reasons its seems advisable 
to trace first the evolution of the German institution. 

It is very likely that the first staff officer was the general- 
quartiermeister. At the beginning of the modern era, the 
quartermaster general was not essentially a supply officer as 
he is today, but a director of supplies. Thus he was more 
of a planning than an operating agent and as such was the 
confidential adviser of the commanding officer.> He was 
responsible, among other things, for planning marches, 
distributing march orders, laying out camps, making arrange- 
ments for foraging, and collecting intelligence information.”* 
In order to perform these multitudinous duties, the quarter- 
master general acquired a staff of his own, known as the 
quartermaster general’s staff or, by abbreviation, “general 
staff.” A relic of this old Prussian system was resurrected 
during the first world war when General Ludendorff was 
given the title of “First Quartermaster General.”2* 

Frederick the Great, however, was his own general- 
quartiermeister, or chief of staff, and as such prepared his 


2g. Herbert Rosinski, The German Army (Washington: The Infantry 
Journal, 1944), page 3. 

24. Albion, op. cit, page 136. 

25. Oliver Lyman Spaulding, The United States Army in War and Peace 


(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937), pages 395-396. Quoted with 
the permission of the publisher. 


26. Ibid., page 8. Quoted from Thomas Seine, Military Guide for Young 
Officers (London: Reprint, Philadelphia, 1776), pages 8-11. 
27. Spaulding, The United States Army, page 396. 
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own plans, etc. His principle need was for a group of 
adjutants to prepare and issue orders and a body of officers 
to serve as personal aides and to gather information. These 
officers, detailed from their regiments and assigned to engi- 
neering, topographical, and reconnaissance duties, grew in 
importance at the expense of the quartermaster general's 
staff. Finally, during the Seven Years’ War, this group, 
through specialization, acquired a degree of permanency 
both in peace and war.”® 

There was little further development of the general staff 
until after the battle of Jena and the breakdown of Prussia 
in 1806-1807. Then, along with the reorganization of the 
Prussian state by Hardin and von Stein, General von Scharn- 
horst proceeded with the reconstruction of the army. His 
plans gave little account to the prevailing staff methods but 
provided for a closer union of the staff with troops and a 
division of its members into a Great German Staff and the 
General Staff of Army Corps.” At the same time, the chief 
of the great staff was made the commander-in-chief of the 
army. It was von Scharnhorst, therefore, who “created the 
network of general staff officers attached to individual com- 
manders, through whom the commander-in-chief could 
make his will felt in all major units of his force.’*® Thus, 
if these statements are accepted as true, it may be concluded 
that the seed of the general staff was planted in the Swedish 
army, very likely by Gustavus Adolphus, and that Prussia 
adopted and nurtured the seedling until it grew into the 
truppengeneralstab tree on which was grafted the grosser 
generalstab. 

This reorganization gave to the Prussian general staff an 
independent position which the general staff of no other 
28. Spaulding et al, op. cit., pages 567-568. 


29. Schwan, op. cit., page 67. 
30. Rosinski, op. cit., pages 71-72. 
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country, except that of Japan, had. Under von Scharnhorst, 
the general staff was a section of the War Ministry, but 
the absolutist structure of the Prussian government made it 
possible to divide the military responsibilities under the 
supreme command of the king. In 1821, the chief of the 
grosser generalstab was given an independent position 
codrdinate to the war minister and responsible directly to 
the king while the “ministry of war was restricted to the 
political and administrative control of the army.’ Further 
development continued, until finally, during the decades 
following the. Franco-Prussian War, the general staff was 
refined and consolidated by Moltke the Elder.®* 


As finally organized, the grosser generalstab was divided 
into the following divisions: 


1) First Division was responsible for gathering 
information and preparing for war against the coun- 
tries to the east of Germany; 

2) Second Division was charged with surveying the 
military and economic strength of the homeland; 

3) Third Division was responsible for gathering 

. information and preparing for war against the countries 
to the west of Germany; 


4) Fourth Division was responsible for all questions 
of a technical nature; 

5) Central Division was responsible for all military 
personnel and for conducting the correspondence of the 
staff; and 

6) Railroad Division was charged with the trans- 


portation of troops, supplies, etc., and with the lines of 
communications. 


31. Hajo Holborn, “Moltke and Schlieffen: The Prussian-German School,” 
in Earle, op. cit., page 174. See also Lt. Col. Exner, “The German 
Army,” in The Armies of Today (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1893) , page 111. 

32. Schwan, op. cit., pages 89-go. 
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In addition, there were sections dealing with geography, 
triangulation (Trigonometrical Section), cartography, and 
military history.* 

In its conception, the German general staff is at consid- 
erable variance with those of other armies with the exception 
of the Japanese. Indeed, the Japanese general staff is almost 
an exact replica of that of Germany. In 1866, the Japanese 
government invited a French military mission to the country, 
but after the Franco-Prussian War and the defeat of France, 
the French mission, was dismissed in favor of a German one. 
Under the tutelage of the Germans, the Japanese established 
what amounted to the German military system. There was 
a great general staff and a general staff with troops. At the 
same time, the chief of staff was made directly responsible 
to the Emperor and thereby independent of the Imperial 
Diet and consequently of any subsequent popular control.** 

In tracing the evolution of the French general staff, a 
great number of contradictions are encountered, as was 
pointed out in the first paragraph of this paper. It is very 
likely, however, that the French institution evolved from 
the quartermaster general’s staff, which, about 1763, was 
made a continuing corps instead of a temporary body pieced 
together for each campaign.*® Under Napoleon there was a 
staff attached to the headquarters of the commander-in-chief 
and also a staff with each of the armies; but these were not 
organized along any fixed lines. In fact, Bertier, who served 
as chief of staff, was in reality a super-secretary, all plans 
originating with Napoleon. It was not until 1818 that a 
regular general staff corps was established, but as late as the 
Franco-Prussian War there was no grosser generalstab any 
more than there was an independent chief of the general 


33- Emory Upton, The Armies of Asia and Europe (New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1878) , pages 220-221. 

34. Von Schellendorff, op. cit., page 123. 

$5. Spaulding et al, op. cit., page 568. 
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staff of the army. Their places were filled by the War Office 
and the Minister of War, respectively. It was not until 1874 
that a great general staff was organized. With this organiza- 
tion, the chief of staff was placed under the Minister of War 
and thus was made a parliamentary or political appointee, 
forced to resign with each change of the ministry. Under 
this system there were twelve chiefs of staff between 1874 
and 1888. Finally, in 1890, under de Frey, the Minister of 
War, the chief of staff was made independent of politics.®* 
A little later Clemenceau reorganized the general staff on “a 
logical basis.’’" 

As finally organized, the French great general staff was 
almost the direct antithesis to that of the German. The 
French placed more emphasis upon “‘a division of functions 
than on the ultimate collaboration that constitutes the 
essence of the German system.”** For instance, the French 
staff was divided into four sections, but, unlike the great 
German staff, each section was charged with dissimilar func- 
tions, as follows: Section 1 was charged with the organization 
and distribution of personnel; Section 2 with the organiza- 
tion and tactics of foreign armies, studies of foreign theaters 
of war, and military missions abroad; Section 3 was charged 
with military operations and general training of the army; 
and Section 4 was responsible for railways, lines of com- 
munications, and transport of troops and supplies.*® 

The English or British general staff, on the other hand, 
is in every respect entirely different from that of either 
Germany or France. This difference may be due to the fact 
that the staff of the quartermaster general failed to develop 
along lines similar to those in the other countries. Indeed, 
36. Von Schellendorff, op. cit., pages 99-101. 

37. Harvey A. De Weerd, “Churchill, Lloyd George, Clemenceau: The 

Emergence of the Civilian,” in Earle, Modern Strategy, page 287. 


38. Rosinski, op. cit., page 177. 
39. Von Schellendorff, op. cit., page 103. 
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until 1905, the British staff, somewhat like our own general 
staff, was looked upon as consisting of the general officers 
holding commands and their staffs of personal aides. Nor 
did these general staff officers form a special corps as in the 
German army.’ Furthermore, when the British grosser 
generalstab was finally established by Letters Patent in 1905, 
it was built around the War Office which was evolved from 
a standing committee of the Privy Council. The clerk of this 
committee was known as the secretary-at-war. 

A simple and accurate understanding of the British army 
administration may be gained by comparing it with “three 
circles of varying radii and with a common center, the outer 
circle being the regimental or unit system, comprising corps 
of all kind; the second, the command system, including the 
various commands and Districts with their staffs; and the 
inner circle the War Office.” The War Office itself is 
further divided into departments, the Department of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff being the largest and 
most comprehensive. Other departments include that of the 
Adjutant General, Quartermaster General, Master General 
of Ordnance, the Finance Member, and the Civil Member. 
This last-named department is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the territorial forces and with War Department 
lands. In turn each department is divided into directorates 
and sections. It is usual in the War Office to refer to these 
subdivisions by abbreviations. Thus M.O. 1 is the Strategical 
Section of the Directorate of Military Operations in the 
Department of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
Military Intelligence is unnamed but belongs to the military 
operations directorate and is known as M.O. 5." 

Turning now to the United States, it will be seen that 
the War Department General Staff was created in 1903 by an 


40. Ibid., page 105. 
41. Owen Wheeler, The War Office Past and Present (London: Methuen 
& Co., 1914), page 291 et seq. 
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act of Congress and that the general staff with troops was 
formally established by law in 1g20. Nevertheless, it may 
be interesting and informative to trace the evolution of the 
two staffs through their several phases. 

When the military institutions of the United States were 
being formed, the staff of the army, to repeat, consisted 
of a quartermaster general and an adjutant general, each 
having his own staff. The quartermaster general assisted 
the commanding general in preparing and executing plans of 
operations, collecting intelligence information, and making 
arrangements for marches and quarters. The adjutant 
general was charged with the internal economy of troop 
units. During the 19th century, however, the quartermaster 
general became a supply officer and the term general staff 
came to signify all general officers*? and their personal aides. 
Previously, in 1797, a judge advocate and a paymaster gen- 
eral were for the first time provided and these two officers 
along with the quartermaster general and a brigadier general 
(the grade of major general was abolished at that time) * 
were used to form a general staff. Although a general staff 
in name, it had none of the functions of the Prussian general 
staff such as planning for the national defense.** For example, 
the general staff preparations for the War of 1812 consisted 
merely of one informal meeting of the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, General Hull, and General Dearborn.* 

42. There are three kinds of officers, company, field, and general. Company 


officers are those of the first three grades, end. and 1st. lieutenants, and 
—s field officers are majors, It. colonels, and colonels; and general 
officers are what the title signifies. 

43. In line with the abolition of the office of major general, it is interesting 
to note that a few years previous to 1797 Congress abolished the grade 
of colonel. For this there was precedence, however, as the title of 
colonel was an honorary one in the British army and consequently in 
our colonial army, the It. colonel being the actual commander of the 
regiment. 

44. William Addleman Ganoe, The History of the United States Army (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942) , page 103. 

45. Albion, op. cit., page 186. 
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A Congressional Act of March 3, 1815, provided for the 
reorganization of the army. This law made no provisions for 
a commanding general of the entire army and the authority 
of each division commander was restricted to his own terri- 
tory. An adjutant general and an inspector general, stationed 
in Washington, issued orders in the name of the Secretary 
of War.** Later, in 1821, the army was again reorganized. 
Territorial divisions were abolished and the Eastern and 
Western Departments formed, each commanded by a briga- 
dier general. There was one major general stationed in 
Washington as general-in-chief.*? 

During the Civil War, each commanding general had his 
personal staff but there still was no such staff as of today. 
Generals were known as “hill top generals,” supervising the 
entire action of a battle, and even intelligence was in the 
hands of a private business conducted by the Pinkertons. 
As for a central agency, the only coérdination was between 
the President, the Secretary of War, and ‘‘a pedantic military 
advisor without authority.’’** Just before the war with Spain, 
an order of the adjutant general provided for the appoint- 
ment of a board of three officers to formulate plans for 
the calling of a volunteer force and to consider “any recom- 
mendation that, in its judgment, the possibilities of the day 
seem to call for.’’* 

It was the Spanish-American War that brought about a 
complete change in our military organization and policy. 
Up to that time the army was commanded by a general 
originally conceived of as an actual field commander. He 
possessed his own headquarters, subordinate to but distinct 


45. Emory Upton, Military Policy of the United States (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1904) , page 104. 

47. Spaulding, The United States Army, page 153. 

48. Albion, op. cit., page 187. 

49- Quoted from Carter, op. cit., pages 206-207. The order was dated April 
1g, 1898. War was declared on April 21. 
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from the War Department, but it was necessary that many 
administrative functions be handled by the War Department 
under the authority of the Secretary. Thus, the army chiefs 
of the administrative departments such as the adjutant 
general and the quartermaster general acquired practical 
independence of the commanding general. But this situation 
had led to inefficiency and confusion in 1898, and therefore 
when Elihu Root became Secretary of War under the first 
Roosevelt, he recommended the introduction of the general 
staff system. The German system served to some extent as 
a model,” but it could not be copied in its entirety. This 
was due to the fact, as pointed out above, that in Germany 
the Minister of War and the Chief of Staff were coérdinate, 
both reporting to the Emperor as commander-in-chief, one 
for administration and the other for war plans and the 
conduct of operations in the field. Under the constitution 
of the United States, the Secretary of War is the direct repre- 
sentative of the President as commander-in-chief and as 
such controls all military agencies and the principal officer 
of the army, whatever his title.*! As Colonel Oliver Lyman 
Spaulding points out, “To follow the German model it 
would have been necessary to set up some administrative 
official, perhaps the Assistant Secretary of War, as codrdinate 
with the commanding general. The two would then have 
occupied, with respect to the Secretary, the same positions as 
the minister of war and the chief of staff with respect to the 
German Emperor.” Continuing, Colonel Spaulding states 
that “If this were not to be done, it would be logically neces- 
sary to place actual command in the hands of the Secretary— 
50. It is interesting to note that Major Theodore Schwan (see supra, footnote 


no. 7) made his study of the German army in 1893 but that the study 


was not published until 1902, on the eve of the creation of the general 
staff. 


51. See Report of the Secretary of War (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1902) , pages 44-49. 
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to abolish the office of commanding general, and substitute 
a general staff with a chief whose functions would be to 
advise the Secretary in all matters military. The general 
staff would then be a part of the War Department.” It was 
this plan that was adopted and orders are now issued in the 
name of the Secretary of War. 

As finally organized by the Act of February 14, 1903, 
the general staff was composed of three departments. These 
were further divided into sections. Section 1 of the first 
department was charged with the organization, training, 
armament, equipment, preparations for war, operations in 
war, and maneuvers in peace. Section 2 was charged with 
discipline, regulations, orders, promotions, and the adminis- 
tration of the War College and of army schools. Section 3 
was responsible for the transport of troops by land and sea, 
signalling, balloons, barracks, camps, sanitation, and sup- 
plies. Section 1 of Department II was responsible for 
intelligence, while Section 2 was responsible for military 
attachés. Section 1 of Department III was charged with 
the codperation between the Army and Navy; Section 2 
with technical troops, ordnance, and temporary fortifications; 
and Section 3 with mining, coast defense, permanent fortifi- 
cations, and joint maneuvers of the Army and Navy.** 

But this system was new and, further, it was a new type 
of general staff with no model to follow. For example, the 
general staffs of the European armies were essentially army 
agencies, dealing exclusively with plans, operations, intelli- 
gence, etc., whereas that of the United States was distinctly 
a War Department agency, responsible for the administration 
of the entire army. For these reasons no really efficient 
organization was worked out for several years.°* Nor were 


52. Spaulding, The United States Army, page 396. 

53- Von Schellendorff, op. cit., pages 115-116. 

54... See article “Army General Staff,” in Dictionary of American History 
(New York: Charles Scribner’ Sons, 1940) , Vol. 1, page 115. 
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there any provisions for a general staff with troops. Conse- 
quently, when the American Expeditionary Forces arrived 
in France in 1917, it was found necessary to organize a 
general staff to meet this specific situation. In fact, the 
organization of a general staff was one of the first matters 
to engage the attention of General Pershing. 

As the A.E.F. were to serve in close relations with the 
French, the organization adopted by General Pershing 
showed strong French influence. General Order No. 8, 
dated July 5, 1917, provided for a general staff composed 
of three sections, Administrative, Intelligence, and Opera- 
tions.> The following month, on August 11, this staff organi- 
zation was altered by adding Coérdination and Training 
Sections and a Technical Staff.*® 

As finally organized, the functions of the general staff 
of the A.E.F. were allotted to five sections, each under an 
assistant chief of staff, as follows: to the First or Administra- 
tive Section, ocean tonnage, priority of overseas shipment, 
replacement of men and animals, organization and types of 
equipment for troops, billeting, prisoners of war, military 
police, leaves and leave areas, welfare work, and amusement; 


to the Second or Intelligence Section, information regarding 


the enemy, including espionage and counter espionage, maps, 
and censorship; to the Third or Operations Section, strategic 


55. Order of Battle of the United States Land Forces in the World War: 
American Expeditionary Forces, prepared by the History Section of the 
Army War College (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937) , 
page 5. 

56. Ibid., page 11. The Technical Staff was similar to the Special Staff 
of today. This is a staff group, subordinate to the general staff as a 
unit, whose duty it is to assist the commander in the exercise of his 
administrative, technical, and supply functions. It included the heads 
of the administrative, technical, and supply services and certain technical 
specialists. A special staff officer may exercise command in his own 
branch as, for example, the chief of artillery of a corps and as such 
would command the corps’ artillery, and also, as a member of the special 
staff, advise the corps’s commander in matters pertaining to artillery. 
See. Max B. Garber and P. S. Bond, A Modern Military Dictionary 
(Washington: P. S$. Bond Publishing Co., 1942) , page 223. 
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studies, plans and employment of combat troops; to the 
Fourth Section, codrdination of supply services, including 
construction, transportation, medical departments, and con- 
trol of regulating stations for supply; and to the Fifth or 
Training Section, tactical training, schools, preparations of 
tactical manuals, and athletics. This same system, it should 
be noted for later reference, was applied to the lower echelons 
of the command down to and including divisions, except 
that in corps and divisions, the Fourth Section was merged 
with the First and the Fifth with the Third.* 

After the war and the return home of the A.E.F., one of 
the most important army problems involved the reorganiza- 
tion of the general staff. As noted above, there were two 
general staffs, that of the War Department and that of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. In the end, on June 4, 
1920, the A.E.F. system was adopted with a few modifications. 
Operations and Training were consolidated in Section 3 and 
a War Plans Division created. This division was charged 
with the responsibility of “handling and controlling all 
affairs which its name implies.” During war it was to take 
the field, draw in officers from the army at large, and organize 
a general staff of some new A.E.F.5* Finally, adopting a 
practice that grew up in the A.E.F., the sections of the 
general staff were officially named G-1, G-2, G-3, and G-4. 
However, the prescribed abbreviation for the War Plans 
Division was WPD and not G-».5® 

Today, in addition to the War Department general staff, 
every commanding officer in the United States Army, regard- 
less of his grade,® has a staff. All commanding officers above 


57. Final Report of General John J. Pershing, Commander-in Chief, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1919) , page 12. 

58. Spaulding, The United States Army, page 464. 

59. See Army Regulation 10-15.7-8, August, 1936. 

60. “Grade” and “Rank” are often confused. Grade is the officer's title, as 


— major, etc., whereas rank is the time in grade in relation to 
officers of similar grade. 
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the grade of brigadier general have a general or “‘G”’ staff and 
all commanding officers below the grade of major general 
have an “S” staff, the “S’’ meaning staff, and the sections 
thereof are known respectively as S-1, S-2, S-3, and S-4.% 
The one exception to this nomenclature is found in the Army 
Air Forces where the “G”’ staff is officially called the “A” 
or Air Staff.** Roughly speaking, the duties of the various 
sections are as follows: G-1, A-1, and S-1, administration 
of personnel; G-2, A-2, and S-2, intelligence; G-3, A-3, and 
S-3, plans and training; and G-4, A-4, and S-4, supplies and 
services. Each section is headed by a chief, and the officer 
who correlates the activities of the entire staff is called the 
chief-of-staff except in brigades and smaller units which have 
“S” staffs and there the chief is called the Executive Officer. 
In either case, however, the chief-of-staff is the principal 
adviser to the commander. 

One further comment should be made. The general staff 
also deals with the study of the art of war, especially the 
writing of military history. With the reorganization of the 
Prussian general staff by von Scharnhorst, a historical section 
was established. Austria created such a section in 1818, 
France in 1822, Russia in 1836, and Great Britain in 1906.% 
The United States, however, did not adopt a historical sec- 
tion until July 15, 1942, at which time the War Depart- 
ment issued a directive establishing historical sections as 
part of Intelligence in all staffs in the Army Ground Forces, 


61. See Field Manual 101-5, Staff Officers’ Field Manual (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1940) , pages 5-7. 

62. The Air Technical Service Command of the Army Air Forces changed 

from an “A” to a “T” staff and added a T-5. With this reorganization, 

T-1 and T-2 remained responsible for Personnel and Intelligence, 

respectively, while T-3 was charged with Engineering, T-4 with Supply, 

and T-5, Plans. See ATSC, Reg. No. 20-1, 5 July 1945. 

63. Field Manual 101-5, page 7. 

64. Von Schellendorff, op. cit., page 6. 

65. Irvine, op. cit., page 176. 

Previously a historical section was established in the War College. 
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Army Air Forces, and the Services of Supplies, now called 
the Army Service Forces.® 

In closing, it may be asked why Great Britain and the 
United States were the last of the great nations to organize 


a general staff. The answer may be summarized in the words 
of Elihu Root:® 


Since the capacity to wage war is bound up inextricably with the 
nature of government itself, it was inescapable that democratic countries 
with loose methods of control and less centralized organizations would 
suffer disadvantages when pitted against more tightly organized, less 
democratic states. The philosophy of peace which motivated some of 
the democracies militated against steps which would enable them to 
mobilize and direct their military efforts along the lines indicated by 
advancing technology and modern conditions. Thus, while many 
continental European states modeled their central agency for the 
direction of military activity around the model of the Prussian-German 
general staff, Britain and America delayed in the establishment of such 
a system of military planning and control until the goth century. The 
fear of setting up an agency deemed likely to involve them in specific 
preparations for war—and hence, they believed, in war—was instru- 
mental in preventing an earlier adoption of the general staff system 
despite its obvious advantages. 


Indeed, there is a tendency for the professional military 
directorates to consider themselves not only free from gov- 
ernmental agencies but also above the nation itself. As 
Captain Peter Wright pointed out, “They no longer live for 
the nation; the nation lives, or rather dies, for them.’’® 
This was seen rather clearly in the attitude of the German 
General staff in July, 1917, when the Reichstag passed a 
peace resolution. The influence exerted by the supreme 
command was such “that the government did not dare to 
make the resolution the keystone of its policy.’ 


67. See Public Release of the War Department, Bureau of Public Relations, 
Press Branch, January 9, 1944. 

68. Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1902 quoted by De Weerd in 
Earle, Modern Strategy, page 289. 

69. Quoted by De Weerd in Earle, op. cit., page 298. 

70. Craig, op. cit., page 279. 
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In view of these facts it is interesting to note that the 
German general staff was abolished by the terms of the 
Varsailles Treaty. But before the end of 1919 it was re- 
instituted and continued to function sub rosa under General 
von Seecht. In 1935, the year in which the National Board 
of Spatial Organization was created, “the general staff was 
reconstituted and placed in its old position as the brains of 
the army which a few months earlier had been increased 
to six times the manpower allowed by the 1919 treaty.’’™ 
And now again, one of the pronouncements made at the Yalta 


Conference was that the German general staff is to be 
abolished. 


71. Whittlesey, op. cit., page 113. 
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Argentina in Turmoil 


MD 
GEorRGE P. HAMMOND 


HE great city of Paris fell to the Allied armies under 
General Eisenhower in the middle of August, 1944. 
We in the United States were excited by the news, 
especially by the brilliant dash of General “Blood and Guts” 
Patton’s army across France. But few of us, in those tense 
days, thought of what this meant to the people of Latin 
America. And yet this event had tremendous repercussions 
among them, for, as most students remember, the Latin 
Americans have always loved Paris, and the liberation of this 
famous city stirred them deeply. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina’s beautiful and crowded 
capital, the news of the liberation of Paris took the city by 
storm. On the morning of August 23rd, as the news dis- 
patches came in, people on their way to work began to sense 
the significance of what was happening in France. Soon the 
news had spread throughout the city; and, in defiance of 
police orders, the French flag appeared from store fronts, 
theater buildings, everywhere; and during the afternoon, 


people streamed into the Plaza de San Martin to lay flowers © 
before the statue of their own liberator, General José de | 


San Martin. Others thronged the Plaza Francia and heaped 


flowers on the monument given to Argentina by the French © 


colony in Buenos Aires. 

There was no speech-making, with one exception: 
ex-Senator Alfredo Palacios spoke in response to the clamor 
of the crowd: 
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Argentina in Turmoil 
‘‘The liberation of Paris marks the hour for the fall of all 


dictatorships. Long live Free France! Long live Free 


Argentina!” 


But more stirring events were yet to come in Buenos 
Aires. As the throngs milled around during the afternoon, 
students and others began shouting: “Argentinos, si; Nazis, 
no!” Then they marched and sang the Marseillaise. Thous- 
ands followed; the shouting took on a new note: Democracia, 
si! Perén, NO! Libertad! Constitucién! Abajo Perén!” 
Even the United States Embassy was applauded as the crowds 
marched past the building. 

The next day, August 24, Buenos Aires really celebrated. 
Shops closed at 3 o'clock for the occasion. By the thousands, 
people streamed to the Plaza Francia, which, by 6:30 p. m., 
contained a human mob of about 300,000. Ex-President 
General Arturo Rawson (president for 2 days in June, 1943), 


» came and was cheered wildly. Ex-foreign minister Carlos 


RRS 


Saavedra Lamas, brilliant statesman and Nobel prize winner, 
was on hand. Again the crowd gave vent to its feelings and 
shouted for democracy and called for an end to autocratic 
government in their own country. Suddenly the police 
sirens wailed, and by aid of tear-gas bombs, clubs, and 


» bayonets, the police dispersed the people and took possession 


of the statue. In spite of the Buenos Aires “Gestapo,” how- 
ever, similar demonstrations took place throughout the 
evening. The day’s outburst was probably the one and only 
genuine demonstration that the people of Buenos Aires had 


» celebrated in such strength in a decade. 


The liberation of Paris had, in other words, given the 


) people of Buenos Aires a chance to demonstrate against the 
tyranny of their own government, and their government 
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had again proved its dictatorial and anti-democratic char- 
acter in suppressing by force a natural and spontaneous 
outburst for liberty among its own people. 

Are all the Argentines Fascists, as some cry, or are they 
democratic, as others contend? 

Let us turn back to June 4, 1943, when the smug, con- 
servative President Ramon S. Castillo was suddenly over- 
thrown by a small group of militarists headed by General 
Arturo Rawson. Castillo was really only vice-president, but 
Roberto M. Ortiz, the president, had become so ill that he 
had had to give up the office. Ortiz was a liberal; Castillo 
something of a rascal. 

First of all, we know that conditions of today are shaped 
by, and built upon, the events of the past. Is there precedent, 
in other words, for depriving the common people of Argen- 
tina of any real participation in the affairs of their govern- 
ment? My answer is Yes. 

Argentina began her struggle for independence from 
Spain in May, 1810, and for twenty years the new country 


was torn by a thousand dissensions and by much blood- — 


PRE SME 


letting. Then, a gaucho leader named Juan Manuel de 


Rosas became governor of the province of Buenos Aires and 


soon virtual dictator of the country, a position which he 


did not relinquish until driven out by force in 1852. 


This man Rosas had said that he was a Federalist, but : 
twenty years of his rule had taught the leaders of the | 
provinces that his policy was only pseudo-Federalism, that 


Rosas was serving only himself, not Argentina. When this | 


became clear, and they wearied of his orgy of murder, they 
drove him out. With his expulsion, a new day dawned in 
the country of the Southern Cross, and this was the day of 
National Union. 


General Justo José de Urquiza, who had drawn thef 
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factions together to oust Rosas, now became the head of 
the Argentine state, but he had to establish his capital at 
Parana, two hundred miles up the river from Buenos Aires, 
because of that curious, bitter conflict between the interior 
provinces and the big city of Buenos Aires, a conflict which 
to this day has not disappeared altogether. Up at Parana, 
President Urquiza, champion of national union, found him- 
self at the head of a government with no money, no coinage, 
no railroads, no immigrants, no population; but the Urquiza 
government drafted a new constitution, in 1853, by which 
Argentina is still governed. Its guiding spirit was Juan 
Bautista Alberdi, whose ideas on foreign capital, immigra- 
tion, and transportation became a basic part of the docu- 
ment. 

Alberdi believed that the land must be populated, that 
foreigners who settled in Argentina should have the rights 
of citizens. He believed that commerce should flow freely 
throughout the nation, that the only customs-houses should 
be national. These ideas became a part of the constitution. 
Moreover, some principles of the American constitution 
were adopted by Argentina, such as guaranteeing of a 
republican form of government to the states and the right 
of the national government to declare martial law in case 
of insurrection or of external attack. 

It is easy to understand why these provisions were written 
into the Argentine constitution in 1853. ‘Till that time, 
the various provinces had been acting toward one another 
like foreign nations. Provinces had their own armies, as in 
the days of Rosas, and made war upon one another when 
they pleased. The articles permitting Federal intervention 
in the provinces were designed to foster order and unity. 
In fact, they have been used to “interfere with elections 
before they take place, annul them after they take place, 
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punish political enemies, reward friends.” The provisions 
are very similar to one in the constitution of the United 
States, but they have been used in a different manner. The 
Federal Government of Argentina has to date intervened 
in the provinces about 160 times! 

Argentina’s wealth in land has greatly influenced the 
life of the nation. Great farms, or estancias, became the rule. 
Thoughtful people were disturbed by this situation, and, 
as early as Urquiza’s administration, various provinces 
encouraged European immigration. But the immigrant 
found always that the best land was gone, that what was left 
was no good or too far from the railroad. Then came 
the opening of southern Argentina in the decades of the 
"0's and ’80’s. General Julio A. Roca, of Buenos Aires, 
exterminated the Indians, and the government, in an extra- 
ordinary spirit of prodigality, gave away vast domains to | 
individuals or companies; all of these grants were of imperial | 
domain. But the new lands were far away. However, as — | 
railroads were built, settlers pushed out. Tucuman, in © 
the north, became the ‘Garden of the Republic.” Its sugar | 
mills became the greatest in the nation. Livestock, too, I 
prospered, and the first frozen meat was sent abroad in the \ 
newly invented refrigerator steamboats. This was the year I 
1876. The estanciero did not realize the importance of ~ 4 
this technological marvel. Instead, he resisted the new 5 E 
invention and refused to sell meat to the new interests. c 
Thereupon the British, in 1880, began importing frozen p 
beef from Australia, a fact which finally opened the eyes of 
the Argentine gaucho. By the end of the century, about 
275 refrigerator ships were in regular service between Buenos 
Aires and English ports. In 1883, the first Argentine meat 
packing plant, called a frigorifico, was opened. Many others 
followed. 
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The revolution in shipping meat led to revolution in 
the kinds of cattle and sheep raised on the pampas. Pedi- 
greed stock was introduced by foreigners, and when the 
gauchos saw that foreign beef and mutton consistently 
outsold the local product, new strains of blooded animals 
were introduced, Durhams and Herefords in cattle, and 
Lincolns in sheep. The pampa changed in appearance. The 
estanciero became rich. Leaving his majordomo to manage 
the estate, he mortgaged his lands and moved to Europe, 
educated his children in Paris, and the children grew up to 
speak French better than Spanish, and to be proud of it. The 
railroad, the refrigerator, the estancia, and the European 
immigrant had turned the desert of Argentina into a won- 
derful paradise, where any man who had had the foresight 
to acquire some land reaped not blossoms but silver. In 
Europe, there was a new phrase: “As rich as an Argentine.” 
Or perhaps the French would occasionally say, “Les Argen- 
tines sauvages.” 

The tremendous prosperity of the period from 1860 to 
1890 benefited Buenos Aires, especially, and led to the 
rebuilding of the city. Beautiful new plazas and streets 
were laid out. The Avenida de Mayo, a wide, tree-lined 
boulevard, was cut through the heart of the city, at great cost, 
and modeled after the finest boulevards in Paris. The 
Parisians, on looking at photographs of the new Buenos Aires, 
could only exclaim: “Why look! They have trams and 
plazas and parks just like ours.” 

Then, in the 18go0’s, came the panic that ended the 
beautiful boom. Here is what was happening. The opening 
of the new lands had touched off a national boom. Every 
year the government spent more money for public improve- 
ments. Every year the government borrowed more money 
abroad to finance these fine projects. But, in the middle 
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’80’s, imports began to exceed exports by wide margins, and 
the government had to export gold to pay the unfavorable 
trade balances. As gold reserves shrank, the peso could 
be kept at par only by reducing the quantity in circulation, 
by a process of deflation. Instead, the government, at first 
openly, then secretly, in a spirit of ostrich-like simplicity, 
issued vast quantities of new unsecured paper notes. The 
peso went down, down, down. At par in 1884, the next 
year it took 120 pesos paper to buy 100 pesos gold. In 
1886, it took 144. In April, 1889, it took 310. The bubble 
was about to burst. 

In cases like this, somebody gets hurt. In Argentina, it 
was the middle-class merchants of Buenos Aires who imported 
English woolens and French wines and olive oils, etc., and 
who had to buy gold to pay their foreign bills. On the other 
hand, the man who profited was the estanciero, for this group 
sold meat and grain abroad for good British and French 
gold. Moreover, as the peso dropped, their British and 
French gold bought more and more Argentine pesos. This 
class was really in The Money. But, if the government 
should stop borrowing and seek to check the inflationary 
boom, they would be the losers. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the government, which during this decade, as in the 
past, represented the grazing and landed interests, should 
fear to impede the downward spiraling peso. The great 
newspaper La Prensa, itself a representative of the grazing 
interests, recognized the inevitable end of this vicious circle 
of unfavorable trade balances, but though it cried out-loudly 
for reform and warned of the day of reckoning, nothing was 
done, except to issue more paper money. Argentina rushed 
headlong toward bankruptcy. 

While the financial clouds were shaping up into great}Th 
thunderclouds of disaster, a group of young men, all under/pro 
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thirty, men who were to dominate the nation’s politics for 


























. a generation, banded together in opposition to the govern- 
1 ment’s policy. These men stood for (1) free suffrage and 
‘ (2) honest elections. In other words, they would give the 
st vote to the great mass of middle-class people, who were 
y, suffering so much from the financial policy of the govern- 
.e — ment, and enable them to oppose the estanciero minority, 
xt — who had profited by the fantastic devaluation of the peso. 
in | This Civic Union, or Union Civica Radical, as it soon came 
le | to be known, continued to grow until it became the domi- 
nant force in Argentine politics for nearly a generation. 

it The most astute, able, and effective leader in the Radical 
ed | party was youngish Hipdlito Irigoyen, who had the job 
nd } of organizing the party. He did his job exceedingly well. 
her Meantime, stability was being brought back to the 
yup | financial affairs of the government, which was, however, 
nch | still run by the estanciero, the landed gentry minority. Old 
and | Luis Saenz Pefia, José Evaristo Uriburu, General Julio A. 
Chis | Roca—all representing the very essence of landed-gentry con- 
rent | Servatism, followed one another in the presidential chair. 
nary Money was easy, tariffs low, taxes on the land small. The 
fore, | pedigreed bull became a national symbol. The pampas 
the | produced meat and grain, which were shipped to Europe, 
ould | hence the government wanted tariffs so low that the foreign 
great countries would not raise their tariffs against the Argentine 
azing|taw materials. Argentine industries were non-existent or 
circle} died a-borning. The sugar manufacturers of Tucuman, 
oudly|unable to compete with foreign interests, suffered, but they 
g was| Were of little importance. Other industries fared as badly. 
ushed| If the estanciero presidents had trouble in an election, 





the constitution afforded them an excuse for using force. 
_great|The federal government had the right to intervene in the 
under|provinces to maintain a republican form of government, 
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and that proved to be an elastic clause. It may be said that 
this meant that if the opposition won an election, the repub- 
lican form of government was in jeopardy, and then Congress, 
if in session, or the President, if it were not, could order an 
intervention. 

We should remember that Spanish colonial government 
was highly centralized, that by tradition the executive was 
strong. In Argentina, the President’s orders, according to 
the constitution, must be countersigned by a minister, but 
since the ministers are the President’s men, the executive 
customarily rules by decree. Expenditures not allowed by 
Congress are fixed in cabinet meetings and voted. Decrees 
are really new legislation. This was the type of government 
that the landed gentry of Argentina had fashioned long 
before 1900. It was government by a strong executive, who 
made or unmade elections, intervened in the provinces, 
declared a state of siege, or suspended constitutional guar- 
antees as was convenient for the party in power. 

Into this unpleasant picture came a new president, in 
1910, Roque Saenz Pefia. He was old, ill, of the same land- 
holding aristocracy as his predecessors, but he was troubled 


by the fact that the opposition party refused, year after 5 


year, to go to the polls. He believed in remedying this 
situation, and very soon proposed an electoral reform bill, 


which was duly passed by Congress, the Saenz Pefia Law | 


of 1911. Under this law, voting and military service were 
tied together. When the 18-year old man went to register 
for military service, he got his Enlistment Book, which was 
also his registration certificate for the right to vote. Voting 
was made secret and compulsory for all males over 18 and 
penalties provided for failure to vote. 

This famous and novel law gave Hipdlito Irigoyen’s 
Radical party its one great opportunity. Results of the 
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first provincial elections showed the trend, but the great test 
came in the presidential election of 1916, when, as many 
feared, Irigoyen was swept into office, the first time in the 
history of the country that the chief executive had not 
belonged to the old estanciero class. This first honest 
popular election, not “fixed” by the party in power, gave 
the presidency to the hitherto disfranchised middle-class, 
laboring-element party. 

Who was this Irigoyen? As one writer says, he was “a 
tall, swarthy, heavy-set man who exercised an almost hypnotic 
fascination over his followers. It is hard to know what 
his power was. He was not an orator. He was introverted, 
silent, almost morose. But there was an aura of religious 
mysticism about him. ... There is no reason to believe 
that he was intelligent. Nor had he any culture: nobody 
took seriously his claim of being a doctor. But in his own 
curious fashion he was a leader of men and a consummate 
politician.” 

The scene on inauguration day, October 12, 1916, 
explains in some measure the strange hold that Irigoyen had 
over the people. So great was the mass of humanity that 
the police could not clear a way for him, but somehow he 
got to his carriage. Then, however, the people unhitched the 
horses and pulled the carriage down the Avenida de Mayo 
with their own hands. The president was displeased, but 
submitted to the scene when the police told him that they 
could not control the delirious crowds unless they used 
their swords. 

Irigoyen became president when the first World War 
was half over, so he may be called Argentina’s war president. 
It is not my purpose, in this paper, to deal with Irigoyen’s 
success as president, though it may be noticed that he kept 
Argentina out of war, that Argentina experienced a wartime 
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inflation, and that, in 1919, in the course of a strike in 
Buenos Aires, Irigoyen turned the machine guns on the 
crowds in the streets, and that he was as dictatorial and 
autocratic as any president in Argentina’s history, inter- 
vening 20 times in the 14 provinces. Irigoyen was the 
tyrannical caudillo; he had no idea of delegating authority; 
he intervened everywhere; the spoils system raged unabated; 
ministers lined their pockets and helped their friends to do 
the same. As one of the president’s old associates said, 
“Irigoyen is the man who buried democracy.” 

So much for Irigoyen. When his term came to an 
end in 1922, he nominated Marcelo T. de Alvear, ambassador 
in Paris, to succeed him. Alvear was the kind of man who [ 
might lend luster to a party—he had a distinguished name, | 
fortune, land. Most of his life had been spent abroad, | 
chiefly in Paris. Would not such a man be safe, ornamental, 
manageable? Alvear was duly nominated by the Radical 7 
party, and elected for a six-year term. i 

Alvear’s administration was a period of continued pros- [ 
perity. Land in the province of Buenos Aires worth 38 pesos 
in 1903 was now worth 260. Good grain land averaged 373 
pesos. The estancieros continued to mortgage their lands | 
and to build palaces in Paris. The Avenida de Mayo had ? 
its sidewalk cafes, like Paris, The theaters gave French plays. 
The fashions were French. The gay songs of Maurice 
Chevalier were sung in Buenos Aires. The Portefios drank 
5 o'clock tea, in French. Alvear was the symbol of an Argen- 
tine society whose heart was in Paris. : 

All this was very nice, but would Alvear take orders § 
from Irigoyen? No. Within two years, the two men broke. 
Then, in 1928, Irigoyen, still the idol of the people, became 
president a second time, unfortunately. He was now 80 
years old; his mind was failing; he could not understand 
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what he read or what was going on about him. Moreover, in 
192g, the world economic crisis was already casting its shadow 
over the land. Argentina needed a strong hand at the helm, 
and there was open talk of revolution, in the press, on the 
streets, but Irigoyen was oblivious to it all. 

Into this vacuum stepped General José Francisco Uriburu, 
a professional soldier, conservative and clerical, with a plan 
to take over the government. He did so, Sept. 6, 1930. The 
democratic experiment of a generation was at an end, dead 
of its own inefficient weight. The old Conservatives were 
back in power, but in a militarized and more brutal form. 
Uriburu cleaned out the federal offices, and often exiled or 
imprisoned the former office-holders. The old order had 
returned with a vengeance. 

General Uriburu believed that he had popular support, 
as president, and was therefore much surprised by the first 
elections in the province of Buenos Aires in 1931. Feeling 
sure that the old Radical party was through, he made no 
effort to control the elections, with the result that the Radi- 
cals got 56 electors, the Conservatives 49, and the Socialists g. 
Uriburu did not know what to do, but he was sure that the 
Socialists would be more likely to vote with the Radicals 
than with the Conservatives. So Uriburu suspended the 
meeting of the Electoral College, cancelled the elections 
in the provinces of Santa Fe, Cérdoba, and Corrientes, and 
exiled ex-president Alvear. Then he proceeded to the 
business of a new presidential election, in November, 1931. 
By that time Agustin P. Justo, an ambitious politician, had 
outmaneuvered Uriburu, and it was Justo who became presi- 
dent. The Radical party lost, because the election was 
fixed, fixed after the modern manner. The police confiscated 
the Election Booklets of soldiers, the dead rose and voted, 
signatures were falsified, ballot boxes broken open, fake 
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ballots printed. The forms of the election were preserved, ~ 
and Argentina got a foretaste of Constitutionalism in govern- © 
ment. 

There is the story of the village priest, in the province of 
Buenos Aires, who came to vote, and was challenged: “You 
have already voted. You may leave now.” After several | 
protests, the curate finally said: “I’ve been the priest in this | 
town now for twenty years, but this is the first miracle I ever ei 
saw.” This was in 1931. % 

Justo’s term, which ended in 1938, included the years a 
when the great depression was at its worst. There were 
revolts and conspiracies, and the country was kept in a state | 
of siege, that is, under martial law, a large part of the time, : 
but prosperity, and some semblance of order, gradually 7 
returned. 3 


ee 


aos Abe 2 


Roberto M. Ortiz, the candidate of the Radical party, was : 


elected president for the term from 1938-1944, after the 
usual charges of fraud and intimidation. He was a successful 
lawyer and business man, and gave every indication of 
becoming a good president. In 1941, however, Ortiz, over- 
taken by a serious illness, was forced to turn the presidency 7 
over to Vice President Ramon S. Castillo, who belonged to 
the Conservatives. Castillo soon intervened in several of 
the provincial elections. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
he seemed to be luke-warm toward the United States, in 
sharp contrast to most of the other nations in the Hemisphere. 
Moreover, Castillo soon gave evidence of being pro-Axis. 7 
Under these circumstances, the hope of the democratic forces § 
in Argentina was that Ortiz might get well and return to 
the presidency, but he did not. Then, on June 4, 1943, a 
small group of militarists headed by General Arturo Rawson, 
took matters into their own hands, drove out the Fascist- 
minded Castillo, and seized the government. 
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ved, The revolt was popular. At least, the “pro-Axis” Castillo 
ern- | was out. Argentina would again resume her place as a 
leader among the peaceful, democracy-loving nations. But 
ce of 4 it was all a cruel deception, not understood by the outside 
‘You | world for some time. Two days later, General Rawson 
veral | was deposed and General Pedro Ramirez wiggled into the 
this i presidential chair. Few understood what had happened, but 
ever | the tragedy of the situation was that an iron-clad military 
» dictatorship had taken possession of the Argentine govern- 
years | ment. Since that June 4 in 1943, however, it has become 
were | crystal clear that the Argentine nation fell into the hands 
state |) of a small group of militarists and that this group has 
time, | used all the well-known Nazi tricks for maintaining itself 
in power. 
General Ramirez, the representative of the military 
, was Ee clique in setting up the dictatorship in Argentina, performed 
r the |) his task with military efficiency. Everywhere military men 
replaced civilians in important or strategic offices. Inter- 
ventors were sent to the provinces to replace the 14 governors, 
eleven Army men and three Navy, a clean sweep. Ramirez 
withdrew the civil liberties of the people. Pro-democratic 
newspapers were padlocked. Three liberal radio stations 
| were shut down for announcing that the new government 
would soon break with the Axis. Argentine Nazis were 
released from prison. Pro-Allied Relief organizations en- 
» gaged in raising funds for the unfortunates in Russia, 
* England, and China were disbanded. Rodolfo Moreno, 
) governor of the state of Buenos Aires, the democratic “hope” 
_ for president, was driven from office by the national govern- 
| ment. And finally, to top it all, the elections called for 
September, 1943, when a new president should have been 
chosen, were cancelled. Nor have they been held to this 
| day.* 
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Presidential elections have now been set for April 7, 1946. 
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Month after month, the military dictatorship grew | 
tighter. On February 25, 1944, in what appeared to be 


strictly a family brawl, General Ramirez was ousted and 


4 


a General Edelmiro Farrell became president. In the new @ 
president’s cabinet appeared a Colonel Juan Domingo 7 
Peron, suave, ambitious, aggressive—obviously spawned from Z 
the “Colonel's Clique.” Under his leadership, for he seemed 
always to be bigger than the president (he is vice-president, © 


war minister, and secretary of labor) , Argentina’s civil liber- | 
ties have been suppressed more vigorously than ever before. 
Argentina had, in other words, become the chief center 7 


bee ayo) 


of Fascist power in the Western Hemisphere and the out- 7 
standing nation that maintained friendly relations with the © 


Axis powers. To deal with this situation, a conference of 


foreign secretaries of the American nations (except Argen- } 


tina and El Salvador), was finally arranged to meet in 
Mexico City in February, 1945. After a month’s delibera- 
tion, this body produced the Act of Chapultepec, by which, 


eee 


in a mood of appeasement (shades of Munich!) , Argentina 
was vaguely promised recognition if she should declare war tb | 


on the Axis. 


The military government of Argentina, faced with the 
impending fall of Germany and Japan, complied with the § 


terms of the Act of Chapultepec—on the surface, but her 
declaration of war on these powers was a mere formality, 


for which she expected to reap good rewards from the} 
United States. Thereupon the State Department was de- 77 
termined to get her into the United Nations Conference | 


at San Francisco, which met during April and May to draw/ 
up a charter for the United Nations. Nelson Rockefeller, 
assistant secretary of state, succeeded, though against great ™ 
opposition from many parts of Latin America and from his 


own country. 
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cw & Against these steps, the press of the United States broke 
be | out in furious opposition. Eventually Mr. Rockefeller was 
nd compelled to resign, the policy of appeasement was reversed, 
ew |) and under the guiding hand of Spruille Braden, American 
1g0 | ambassador to Argentina, the pro-Fascist military govern- 


Bibliographic material on Argentina is abundant. In addition to 
the Inter-American, an indispensable journal on current happenings, 
and numerous text books on Latin America in general, the following 
works will be helpful for further study. S. E. Bradford, The Battle for 
Buenos Aires (New York, 1943); Simon G. Hanson, Argentine Meat and 
the British Market (Stanford University, 1938); Clarence H. Haring, 
Argentina and the United States (World Peace Foundation, 1941); 
Hubert C. Herring, Good Neighbors; Argentina, Brazil, Chile & Seven- 
teen Other Countries (New Haven, 1941); Ray Josephs, Argentine Diary 
(New York, 1944); Vernon L. Phelps, The International Economic 
Position of Argentina (Philadelphia, 1938); Ysabel Rennie, The Argen- 
tine Republic (New York, 1945); Luis Roque Gondra, Historia 
Econdémica de la Republica Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1943); Virgil 
Salera, Exchange Control and the Argentine Market (New York, 1941); 
Felix J. Weil, Argentine Riddle (New York, 1944); and John W. White, 
Argentina, the Life Story of a Nation (New York, 1942). 
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om a ment of Argentina was told that the “jig” was up. Revolu- 
1ed | tion followed, on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, and, as 
nt, é we go to press, Juan Domingo Peron, the apostle of Fascism 
er . in the Southern Republic, has the country in a wild uproar. 
ore. |) The roots of Fascism in Argentina will not be easily 
iter | eradicated. 
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CORRECTION 


Dear Dr. Hammond: 


With nothing less than grief I address this letter of apology to you 
and the readers of THe Historian, for plain and palpable errors which | 
I committed in writing my article on “The Origin of the japanese 
Navy.” 
issue of our fraternity’s magazine), and they can only be forgiven as 
the blunders of an apprentice in history. Actually they were the result 
of hasty transcription of cramped and cryptic notes on the ancient 
annals of Japan. In my article I have asserted that the shogun Iyeyasu 
overwhelmed the Christian insurrection of Shimabara. That is not 


true. It was his son, Hidetada, who crushed the rebellion which cul- | 


minated in the storming of Hara on the coast of Kyushu. (The Roman 


Catholic rebels were cannonaded by Dutch vessels from the factory of | 
Hirado, which served the Tokugawa tyrannv under compulsion, not | 


The errors occur on page 133 of the printed copy (Spring, 1945, | 
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for Protestant motives.) I state in my essay that the revolt was ended | 


at Sekigahara in 1600. The siege of Hara was in 1638. The battle of 7 


Sekigahara was the culmination of violent struggles of Hidetada’s father — 


against the barons (daimyo) of the realm, and marked the triumph : 


of feudal centralism in Japan, not an attack upon Christendom. 
To my knowledge this is the first time that THe Historian has been 


disfigured by such blatant mistakes. It is sad to think that half a year © 


must pass before the blot can be cleansed from the escutcheon of Phi 
Alpha Theta. I wish our magazine were a monthly, at least a quar- 
terly. To work for the brevity of its publication seasons will certainly 


be one of the ways I shall take toward redemption from the guilt of my 


prentice-piece. 


Faithfully yours, 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN 
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News Notes 


MD 


ae Beta chapter, jointly with the Panamerican club and the department 
» of history of the University of Pittsburgh, honored our founder, Dr. 
> N. A. N. Cleven, on June 2, 1945, by a testimonial dinner at the 
University club. 
x The dinner was a lovely affair, with Dr. John W. Oliver presiding 
© as toastmaster. Glowing tributes were given to Dr. Cleven by his col- 
» leagues, friends, and former students, who spoke of several aspects of 
© his life and work, including “Dr. Cleven, the Scholar,” by Dr. Alfred 
> P. James; “Dr. Cleven, the Man,” by Dr. Manuel C. Elmer; “Dr. Cleven, 
© the Teacher,” by William Y. Hayward; and “Dr. Cleven, the Pan- 
» American,” by Miss Thelma I. Waddle. 

We were happy that Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer, could be present to extend greetings. 

A lasting tribute from Phi Alpha Theta and Panamerican members 
© in the form of a beautiful gold watch charm, enclosing the engraved 
» photograph of Mrs. Cleven, was presented by Miss Prudence Trimble, 
) past national president of Phi Alpha Theta. 

: To Beta and Panamerican members who have so much loved and 
| admired our founder, the evening would not have been complete 
» without an address from Dr. Cleven himself. He spoke of his early 
» student days, his experiences as a very young teacher, his studies and 
» travels in Europe, and the brightest spot of all, his marriage to Mrs. 
) Cleven in London in 1912. He spoke further of his return to the 
§ United States where he resumed teaching, and his acquaintance and 
friendship with Dr. Alfred P. James, who was influential in bringing 
him from the University of Arkansas to the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1917. 

» Phi Alpha Theta members and many others who have been associ- 
) ated with Dr. Cleven as students and friends deeply regret his 
| Tetirement. 

Past president, Dr. Frank S. McGinnis, was promoted to the status 
) of full professor at the University of Pittsburgh this past summer. Dr. 
McGinnis, who recently received a Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh, is the author of a history on drug development in the 
United States of America. 

Some of our members are now returning from the armed services. 
We were glad to learn that Mark R. Reigard is home again to take 
an active part in the affairs of the fraternity. 
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Charles E. Becroft is home, but we are sorry that he will not be | 
among us as an active member, since he will make his home in St. — 
Joseph, Missouri. a 

Many of our men are still scattered in far-away lands, but we were 7 
glad to hear from one of them, Andrew C. Brethauer, who is stationed 
in Japan. 

Our secretary-treasurer, Miss Pearl Wagner, had an_ interesting 
sociological experience this past summer in assisting with the school 5 
census for the Pittsburgh Board of Education in the congested Hill 7 
District of Pittsburgh. She reports strong convictions concerning the | 
need of adequate housing for Pittsburgh’s Negro population. ‘. 

Reverend Edwin R. Weidler, one of our newly elected members, | E 
is doing commendable work in the Zion Evangelical and Reformed | 
Church at Frostburg, Maryland. = 

Beta chapter and the Panamerican club of Pittsburgh, of which © 5 
Dr. Cleven is the president, by observance of Simén Bolivar’s birthday © 
and Columbus day, have done much to further the interests of thing § 
Pan American. Fa 

Wm. C. Weaver, past national president, is at present instructing | 
in history and allied subjects at Camp Butner, North Carolina. 

Dorothy West Drummond completed her M.A. degree at Pitt and 4 
is teaching in the Mt. Lebanon schools. Her field of work is The Far) 
East. : 

Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history at they 
University of Pittsburgh and an active member of Beta, recently con-7 
ducted a one-day conference in the History of Science and Technology, 7 
November 16. Emphasis was laid upon the powerful influence off) | 
science and technology in shaping western and world civilization. Dry | 
Oliver has conducted courses in the History of Applied Science andy 
Technology for many years. As will be seen from other items in this) . 
report, he has been called upon to do research in the history of wartime « 
research and development by the Technical Services, the Air Service, 
and the Navy in war. The purpose of the conference was to explore) 
the problem posed by the Service projects; to arrive at some conception]) 
of the general problem in the field of the history of science and tech) 
nology; and to reach a clearer idea of the role of the Service Historie) s 
in the larger field of the history of United States Science and Tech) | 
nology. Four sessions were held: one of which was a luncheon meeting?” | 
at the University Club, with Professor J. Fred Rippy of the University) a 
of Chicago and an honorary member of the Fraternity, dealing with 
“The Technological Invasion of South America” and a dinner meeting} a 
in the same Club, with Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard§§ a 
University and also an honorary member of the Fraternity, dealin f 
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News Notes 


with “An American Historian Looks at Science and Technology.” More 
than a dozen scholars from other institutions, within and outside Pitts- 
burgh, attended as guests of the department of history. 

Associate Professor Oliver W. Elsbree, an active member of Beta, 
is secretary of the local branch of the American Association of University 
Professors; and Assistant Professor Demos Ellsworth Barnes, president- 
elect of Beta, is secretary of the social science seminar of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Several members of Beta are members of these two 
organizations here. 

Professor Robert D. Greeg, an associate member of Beta, is president 
of the local branch of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven, who was retired from active duty 
at the University of Pittsburgh in June, has been reéngaged to do part- 
time work in the fall semester. He was recently reélected president of 
the Panamerican club. Miss Stella E. Espy, Mr. Andrew Petor, Jr., 
Miss Pearl Wagner, members of Beta, were also reélected officers of 
that club. The club celebrated Columbus Day this year with an 
informal dinner at which Father Paul E. Campbell, president of the 
Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, spoke on “Christo- 
pher Columbus.” The club plans a conference on Pan-American rela- 
tions in the postwar world late in January. There will be a dinner 
meeting and several other sessions. The club holds four regular 
meetings a year: in January, April, July, and October; and special 
meetings. 

Doctors Leland D. Baldwin and Theodore R. Parker, who have 
been in the armed services for several years, have returned to the 
University for active instructional duty. Mr. John A. Dodds has re- 
turned from active service and is now with Professor G. J. Guise 
working on the second of the two projects under the general direction 
of Dr. Oliver. Mr. Harold Ickes is also working with Professor Guise 
on the first project of the above-mentioned undertaking. 

Professor Russel J. Ferguson, former president of Beta, who is still 
in the Navy is expected to return for active instructional duty before 
the end of the year. 

Miss Laura M. Braun, former president of Beta and former national 
secretary of the Fraternity, has just been elected to membership of the 
Board of Public Education of the city of Pittsburgh. Miss Braun has 
been active for many years in educational work and has been prominent 
also in civic and club work in the city and in the state. 

Beta is planning to make the anniversary of the Fraternity in 1946 
a real celebration. Professor Oliver is general chairman of the affair 
and is aided by members of Beta. Beta plans to be host to delegates 
from other chapters of the Fraternity in this region. President Frederic 
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D. Graf is working hard to make this a banner year. He has prepared 


an excellent program for the dinner meeting on December 12 at the |— 


College club. At this meeting Professor Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny 
College, now on leave as a Guggenheim Fellow, will be present to 
gather material for the second volume of his work on the oil industry. 


At this time the following members will be initiated: Professor Mary | 


Florence Wallace, of the Indiana State Teachers College, as an associate 
member, and Miss Margaret G. Dunlap, Mr. Dominic Francis Iannotta, 
Mrs. P. M. La Hue, Miss Nellie M. Oliver, and Mrs. Jaquetta C. 
Wallace as active members. Now that the war is over a large attendance 
is expected. 

Miss Mary Viola Phillips, an active member of Beta, had an article 
on “Geography in the New Kensington High School” published in 
The Journal of Geography in the September issue. The article gives 


an idea of the excellent work done by this capable teacher and scholar. | 


Miss Jane Carey, an active member of Beta, received her M.A. 


degree in September. The subject of her thesis was The Diplomatic % 
Mission of John W. Foster to Mexico, 1873-1880. Miss Carey is an | 


instructor in history in the East Liverpool, Ohio, High School. 


Miss Nellie Norkus, an active member of Beta, spent the summer |) 


at the University of Wisconsin. She is an instructor in the Pittsburgh 
high schools, and had a scholarship from the Board of Public Education. 

Dr. William Freer Beck, on duty in the armed services in England, 
has been doing some historical research at Cambridge University. He 
is gathering data on Anglo-Chilean relations, in which field he wrote 
his doctor’s thesis at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fred H. Hilton, an active member of Beta, has joined the 
staff of researchers in Dr. Oliver's second project, and is in Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cleven were guests at the informal dinner given by 
the Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh to those who were 
retired from active duty at the end of the last academic year. The 
dinner was in the Faculty club and was attended by the professors 


and associate professors of The College and The Schools of Engineering © 


and Mines. The men who were retired were guests of honor. 
Pi Lambda Theta, honorary woman’s national fraternity, observed 
its fiftieth anniversary on the University of Pittsburgh campus, on 
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November 3. Many of the members of Beta are of course members |) 


also of this Fraternity. The committee for the affair included Miss 
Prudence Trimble, former national president, and former national 
secretary of Phi Alpha Theta. 
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News Notes 


Delta: Florida State College for Women 


The Delta chapter of Florida State College for Women in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, plans to initiate three girls who are members of the 
senior class. They are Miss Mary Stallings of Tampa, Florida, Miss 
Emma Jeane Hackle of Winter Haven, Florida, and Miss Anne Tate 
of Murphy, North Carolina. At present Miss Jean Marani of Sarasota, 
Florida, is president. The faculty members of the chapter are Dr. 
Venila Shores, Dr. Robert S. Cotterill, Dr. Annie Popper, Miss Florence 
Tryon, and Miss Daisy Parker who is faculty adviser for this year. A 
new member of the history department, Miss Mary E. Thomas, who 
is the daughter of Dr. David Y. Thomas, one of the founders of Phi 
Alpha Theta, plans to affiliate with this chapter. 

The faculty members of the Delta chapter have been very active 
the past few months. Dr. Shores and Dr. Cotterill have both con- 
tributed articles to historical publications. Dr. Shores is to give the 
annual Thanksgiving Day address at F. S. C. W., and Dr. Cotterill 
was the speaker when the senior class was invested. Miss Parker and 
Miss Tryon have been busy giving lectures throughout the state. 

News has also come to us of some of our alumnae. Mrs. Patty 
Holbert Menk has received her Ph.D. degree in history from the 
University of Virginia. Miss Mary Florence Fox ('45) is working on 
her master’s degree at the University of Illinois. Miss Frances Hines 
and Miss Edna Jensen (both '45) are engaged in writing the history 
of the Army Air Corps at Dayton, Ohio. Miss Mary Nell Pinholster 
(45) works for the National Library in Washington, D. C., while Miss 
Cleo Sapp ('45) is similarly employed in Jacksonville, Florida. 


Kappa: Muhlenberg College 


A new enlarged, revised edition of Doctor James E. Swain’s text- 
book A History of World Civilization has been completed and will be 
published by McGraw Hill Co. in the near future. 

Doctor Victor L. Johnson is the author of an article “Edward A. 
Hopkins and the Development of Argentine Transportation and 
Communication.” This will appear in a forthcoming number of The 
Hispanic American Historical Review. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Commission is publishing Writings on 
Pennsylvania History, a classified, annotated bibliography of secondary 


» materials dealing with the history of the Keystone State. Norman B. 


Wilkinson is editor and co-compiler. Copies may be secured by address- 
ing requests to the Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Karl Lehr has had the experience of being on the teaching staff 
of the American University established at Shrivenham, England. Here 
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he has been closely associated with Doctor William B. Hesseltine and 
other historians from the United States. 


Xi: University of Southern California 


The new officers for Xi chapter for the current school year of 
1945-46 are: president, Donald D. Johnson; vice president,. Mrs. Muriel 
E. Butler; secretary, Miss Edith Taylor; treasurer, David E. Miller. © 
executive committee: Miss Mary Alice Grimshaw, Mrs. Ethel V. B. 
Ashens, Russell L. Caldwell. ie 

The following persons were initiated at the May meeting, 1945: © 
Miss Beatrice Aberle, Walton J. Brown, Walter Cannon, Arnold C. © 
Fletcher, Nancy B. Kilgore, Eloise Lacy, Dorothy Linn, Charles R. 7 
Lewin, Maxine Mathews, Noel Merrihew, David E. Miller, Ruth War- § 
ren, Corolyn G. Wellborn. 


Mr. Garret A. Wynkoop took his final examinations for the doctor- 4 


ate and received his Ph.D. degree during the school year of 1944-45. © 
The subject of his dissertation was “Great Britain and Scandinavia: A 7 
Study of Diplomacy in Northern Europe, 1905-1908.” = 

Mr. Russell L. Caldwell, graduate student, took his preliminary 7 
examinations for the Ph.D. degree at the close of the summer session, 
1945. Mr. Caldwell, a former instructor in the Wooster, Ohio, High 
School, will be lecturer in the department of speech at U. S. C. 
while writing his doctoral dissertation. 

Messrs. Walton J. Brown and Walter Cannon, initiated into Xi 
chapter at the May meeting, took their master’s degrees at the June 
commencement. 

Mr. Edward Paulson, an initiate of 1944, who received his master’s ~ 
degree at the June commencement, 1944, has enrolled as a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Richard M. Van Alstyne, for several years professor of history 
at the Chico State College, Chico, California, has been appointed 
associate professor of history at U. S. C. His recent volume entitled 
“American Diplomacy in Action,” a case study of the subject, has 
received many favorable reviews in historical journals the past year. 7 

Dr. Donald W. Rowland, professor of history, has been on leave 7 
the past year. He has a position in the State Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., his work being in the general field of Latin-American 
relations. 

Dr. Arthur R. Kooker, assistant professor of history, has been in 
the army for the past two years or more. Recently stationed at Fort 
Worth, Texas, his work had been in the congenial field of history 


writing. He expects soon to be discharged and return to the University. 
He has the rank of captain. 
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News Notes 


Professor Francis J. Bowman is now chairman of the history depart- 
ment, having been appointed about a year ago. He has filled the 
position, made very difficult by unusual, war demands, with great 
satisfaction. Dr. Bowman is a member of the national council of Phi 
Alpha Theta. 

Professor Frank H. Garver, for nineteen years a member of the 
history staff and a former chairman of the department, retired as of 


September first, 1945. He is a member of the editorial board of 
Tue HIsTORIAN. 


Sigma: University of New Mexico 


Miss Shila Wiley joined the American Red Cross in August, going 
first to Washington and then to Manila, where she is stationed now as 
a recreation supervisor. 

Ruth Bebber, petty officer third class, WAVES, is home on furlough 
from Gainesville, Indiana. Her sister, Henrietta (Mrs. Arthur E. Loy), 
is also home, with her young daughter, to attend a family reunion. 

Specialist third class, Katharine Bail, WAVES, is home for a ten 
day visit. She is stationed at Chase Field, Texas. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, who has been released from the WAC, is 
taking up her teaching duties in the history department on November 
1. Marie Pope Wallis, who was with her in the WAC, and later 
enlisted with the UNRRA, has recently been in France and Belgium. 
She is expected back in the states soon. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks, until recently stationed in Alaska, is expecting 
his release from the Army to resume his history classes in November. 

Dean G. P. Hammond will be on sabbatical leave beginning in 
November. Dr. Marion Dargan will be acting head of the history 
department. 

Marguerite Adair, who graduated in 1944, left a few weeks ago to 
take the position as Senator Chaves’ secretary in Washington. 

Robert Duke is returning to the University in March as a graduate 
fellow in the history department. He recently was discharged from 
the Navy. 

Mrs. Ted (Helen Looney) Parker, who received a bachelor’s and 
master’s degree from the University of New Mexico, will receive her 
nursing degree from Ohio State University next spring. She was noti- 
fied last summer of her husband's death while a Japanese prisoner. 

At an initiation ceremony in August, the following became new 
members in Sigma chapter: Dr. Oscor O. Winther, Dr. Martine Emert, 


| Ira Bogard, Robert L. Briggs, and Ruth Freeman. 
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Omega: Gettysburg College 


The first meeting of the chapter for the year, 1945-46, was held on 
Thursday, November 15. Initiation of Ruth Slifer, '47, and Mary 
Turner, 47, was conducted in form. After the initiation, the chapter 
was the guest of Professor Fortenbaugh at his home, to listen to an 
address by Robert Beharry, a student of the college, on life in his 
native land, British Guiana, and to enjoy a social hour. 

Violet Nenadovich, '45, is enrolled this year as a student in the 
School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C. Edna 
Fisher Bruce, '44, received her master’s degree from this institution 
last June. 

Howard McCarney, ’42, is field secretary of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, and Ernest Leer, '43, and Robert Lang, '43, 
were recently graduated, while Curtis Allison, '45, and Howard Hinkle. 
dey, '45, continue their studies in the same institution. 

Donald Herb, ’43, was recently graduated from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, under the navy program, and has 
received his commission as a naval chaplain. 

Jean Mayer, '45, president of the chapter last year, is teaching in 
New Cumberland (Pa.), High School. 

L. Stanley Whitson, '41, chapter president 1940-41, was recently 
discharged as a commissioned officer of the Army Air Corps, and has 
entered the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. 

David C. Houck, '43, chapter president 1942-43, has been dis 
charged from the army, after suffering serious wounds in the European 
theatre. He will enter a graduate school this winter for studies leading 
to the doctorate in history. 

Professor Robert Fortenbaugh was elected, in October, president 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association for a three-year term. 

Charles H. Glatfelter, president of the chapter, was elected assistant 
historian of the Casper Glattfelder Association of America. This is 
the oldest organization of its kind to incorporate, acquire its own 
meeting place, and hold annual reunions of the descendants of the 
immigrant ancestor. 


Alpha Gamma: Bucknell University 


Alpha Gamma chapter, together with the entire University, faces 
the 1945-46 term with high hopes that its war-decreased enrollment 
will respond to the increased college enrollment and reach an all-time 
high. Active members of Alpha Gamma chapter included the officers: 
Kathy Schroder, president; Winnie H. Roselle, vice-president; Katie 
McGeever, secretary; and Lois Hayes, treasurer. Other active member 
are Billie Headland, Betty Jane Middlesworth, Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, 
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Dr. Ernest W. Meyer, Dr. Cyrus Karraker, and Prof. William T. 
Johnson. Alpha-Gamma salutes also her graduates in the armed forces: 
Albert Ramer, Sidney Apfelbaum, John E. Britton, Dave Evans, Dick 
Gray, Cullen Shipman, Mervin Wargo, and Bill Griffiths. John Weaver, 
a 1942 graduate, has received his honorable discharge from the Army 
and plans to do graduate work at the University of Colorado. 

Although Alpha Gamma chapter was instituted on the Bucknell 
University campus in 1941, a fact which tends to make it one of the 
youngest of all the campus honoraries, it plans to present to the 
University a number of programs at which outstanding men, both of 
the campus and of the vicinity, will speak. Alpha Gamma plans the 
first initiation of the 1945 semester for the first of December. 


Alpha Delta: Marquette University 


Tentative plans of Alpha Delta chapter for celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Phi Alpha Theta include a joint dinner 
meeting with representatives of the Wisconsin Historical Association 
and the Milwaukee County Historical Society. 

Three new members, Harriet St Amand, Gloria Adamkiewicz, and 
John Cook, were admitted to membership during formal initiation 
ceremonies at Drexel Lodge on the evening of February 18. Following 
the initiation banquet at the Hotel Pfister later that evening, Dr. 
Hugh L. Riordan of the Marquette University faculty, sketched the 
long-term preparation made by Japan for war. Dr. Riordan spoke 
with the authority of one acquainted with Japan and the Japanese 
people. 

Miss Mary Patti was elected president at the meeting of May 27. 
Other officers chosen included Gladys Caughlin, vice-president; Harriet 
St Amand, secretary; Patricia Barnes, treasurer; and Father Raphael N. 
Hamilton, S. J., faculty adviser. 


The third Sunday of each month has been chosen regular meeting 
date for the chapter. 


Alpha Iota: University of Nevada 

Raymond Ceccarelli, Anita Hincelot, Jane Perkins, and Ed Dodson 
were elected to Alpha Iota on November 7, 1945. 

Professor Claude Smith, charter member of Alpha Iota, has resumed 


his teaching in the history department at the University of Nevada after 
a leave of absence. 





CHAPTERS OF Put ALPHA THETA 
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